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FED STEERS 


VEALERS 


STOCK CALVES 


CANNERS 
BULLS 


STOCK COWS 
FEEDING HEIFERS 
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GRASS COWS 
GRAIN-FED HEIFERS 
BUTCHER HOGS 


WHATEVER you may have 
to sell and WHENEVER you 
wish to sell it, you will find 
the largest, most dependable 
outlet at the CENTRAL 
MARKETS. Whether you 
have some choice fat stock 
ready for slaughter or some 
feeding stock to be moved for 


1 further finishing, you will find 


the RIGHT buyer at the CEN- 
TRAL MARKETS. 


And selling expenses at CEN- 
TRAL MARKETS are among 
the lowest of any marketable 
commodity. 





SOWS 

FEEDING PIGS 
SPRING LAMBS 

FED WOOLED LAMBS 
FEEDING LAMBS 
SHORN YEARLINGS 
CLIPPED EWES 
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One Dose Immunity 


Against Blackleg 


The highly concentrated cul- 
ture of the small dose of 
Franklin Blackleg Bacterin is 
produced by condensing the 
, major immunizing elements of 
= — _ aan y a more than 10 cc of whole 


culture bacterin into a 1 cc 
—— Ee 190) 4 dose. This gives powerful 
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RANKLIN Products 
Protect Livestock 


cination. 
10c a dose, less in quantity. 
|B peeese has long been a hazard wherever livestock is raised. Now, 
modern methods of protection prevent most disease losses. 


Double Protection 
for the Price of One 
Immunize against both Black- 
leg and Malignant Edema 
with the anew combination 
Franklin vaccine known as 
: , ‘ Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus 
In the forefront of such scientific protection stands FRANKLIN 
products. Fora long period of years they have immunized against 
the more destructive forms of livestock infection. Today their use is 
more extensive—and more important —than ever. 
Owners of livestock who want to keep abreast of developments in 
this field should have the complete FRANKLIN Catalog. A copy 
will be gladly sent free upon request. 


Bacterin. 
0. M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY Conveniently located Drug Store 


10c a dose, less in quantity. 
Blood Stopper 
DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 2 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES agencies throughout the West. \ 
a shows dozens of valuable aids 
Conadian Dist's., J.A. DUNNIGAN & CO., Calgary 
for stockmen, covering the 


Popular powder form of anti- 

; eS x yg needs of cattle, horses, sheep, 

1 iy Tr 4 ee im hogs and poultry. Be sure to 

| F er ed CN rx | SES aN im get it and have it handy for 


septic that quickly shrinks 
VACCINES & SUPPLIES S3@ eed tree 
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the blood vessels and tissues, 
stopping the blood flow. It 
repels flies. Ideal for dehorn- 
ing, cuts, etc. 60c cans. 
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The colorful Franklin catalog 
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VERY day our Army buys 
nearly three million dol- 


lars’ worth of food. 


Every day five million dollars’ 
worth of food sails away on 
lend-lease. 


And every day 126 other mil- 
lion Americans at home must 


be fed. 


So it’s easy to see the job that 
faces the farmers—and one of 
the jobs that face the railroads. 


Food, war goods, ore, coal, oil, 
everything—it all adds up toa 
total of 1% million tons being 
moved a mile every minute. 


To do it the railroads are 
starting a loaded freight train 
on its run every four seconds. 
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They are also starting a special 
troop movement every six 
minutes of the day and night. 


New equipment and needed 
materials are next to impossi- 
ble to get. And there is a limit 
to the load which can be 
carried by the railroads with 
what they now have. 


That’s why coaches are some- 
times crowded, why trains are 
sometimes late, why you can- 
not always travel as comfort- 
ably as in the past. 


Like the farmers on the food 
front, however, the railroads 
are devoting every bit of their 
experience and initiative to 
provide the transportation 
needed to keep our battle 
lines strong. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


HAY-HANDS SCARCE 

At present, the haying is upon us and 
not a hay-hand in sight. We usually 
employ eight, but would settle for two 
or three good men right now, though 
as it is, Carl and our 14-year-old oon 
will start alone. There were three husky, 
able-looking men in the vicinity for 
three days. They left, because they 
were demanding a dollar an hour and no 
one could pay it. The WLB and Wpp 
seem unable either to grasp or to help 
the situation any.—MArIon S. Cart- 
STROM, Jackson County, Colo. 


DROUGHT BROKEN 

The drought has broken and we are 
thankful for the good rains we have 
recently had. We enjoy reading the 
PrRopuUCcER. We get the low-down on 
what the alphabetical government is try- 
ing to do to us, by having such able 
men to write in the PRODUCER. Success 
to the PRODUCER and our brother stock- 
men, is the wish of Lucy and me—J. 
FRANK JONES, Cochise County, Ariz. 


BUMPER CROP 

Grass, hay, and crops are doing fine. 
It looks like another bumper crop for 
western South Dakota this year. We 
have had some hail, but not much. 
Plenty of rain has fallen. Calves and 
lambs are doing fine. Cattle and sheep 
are all getting fat— CLAUDE OLSON, 
Harding County, S. D. 


NO ONE KNOWS 
Western Texas is in good condition 
as far as rainfall is concerned, but 
trading is slow in both cattle and sheep, 
as no one seems to know or do they 
attempt to guess the future.—GErorRGE 
JONES, Presidio County, Texas. 


KEEPING POSTED 
Inclosed is a dollar to renew my sub- 
scription. Although no longer in the 
cattle business, the Propucer keeps 
me in touch with the trend of the 
business.—S. S. Sears, Braboria County, 
Texas. 


We have had plenty of moisture 80 
far and range and water conditions are 
good. Feed was scarce toward the end 
of last winter and some cattle went out 
pretty thin. — Wm. Imner, Douglas 
County, Wash. 





The country is looking fine here, with 
a good small-grain crop, but the corn, 
as usual, could use a rain right soon. 
—E. L. BuRKE, JR.,-Nance County, Neb. 


This has been a good spring here. 
Grass is very good and water-holes are 
well filled—OLey A. DARLINGTON, Wes 
ton County, Wyo. 

It is very dry in this section—no rain 
since January.— THEODORE B. JONES, 
Maricopa County, Ariz. 
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GOES EAST 


A STORY ABOUT FLORIDA 


By W. J. IRVING 





TIS A MATTER OF CONSIDERABLE 
surprise to the tourist, and even to 
many long-time residents, that Florida 
is a great beef cattle state. Tell them 
that there are literally hundreds of 
thousands of beef cattle grazing over 
millions of acres of range land in the 
state, and you'll be set down as just 
plain “nuts.” 


To many, Florida is a land of ro- 
mance, legend, and song. It’s the play- 
ground of America, with its pleasant 
summers and delightful winters—a land 
of recreation, golf, polo, dog and horse 
racing, fishing, swimming, and bathing 
beauties—all embraced by the balmy 
Gulf breezes and a soft sub-tropical 
sun. In short, a land of fun, far from 
the hectic struggles of the business 
world. 


AS REAL AS THE WEST 


But a cattle country? Shucks! Where 
is it? Everybody knows the cattle 
ranges are in the West. The color, 
glamor, the history of cattlemen, cow- 
boys, great ranges, feuds, and range 
wars lie westward. The West created 
the cowman and the cowman played an 
essential part in the development of the 


West. Without his fearlessness, his ini- . 


tiative, his resource and daring, the 
West could not have become what it is 
today. Texas, the Chisholm Trail, Abi- 
lene, Dodge City, Wyoming, and the 
great sweep of the far-flung western 
prairies, inevitably set the stage for 
the development of a breed of men set 
apart. Range wars, cattle and horse 
rustling, codes of ethics that men fought 
and died for, the elimination of cattle 
and horse thieves by rope or six-gun, 
or escape across the border—all these 
have formed the foundation for endless 
streams of western stories for 50 years 
or more; they have been the basis for 
a thousand two-gun movie thrillers and 
Hi-Ho Silver radio programs. 

Yes, but all that was the West—the 
cattleman’s West. And yet, Florida, 
too, is cattle territory, with cowboys, 
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cowgirls, rodeos, cow-ponies that can 
spin on a dime, ten-gallon hats, and 
western saddles. 


The cattle land of Florida seems like 
a chunk of the West hidden away in the 
East. It’s a real cattle land with well- 
trained horses, lariats, and keen-eyed 
cowboys wearing high-heeled boots and 
great Stetson hats. The real Florida 
cattleman, like his counterpart of the 
West, is a quiet-spoken, generous indi- 
vidual. 


During recent years rodeos have sprung 
up like mushrooms. They are colorful 
affairs in which cowboys and cowgirls, 
dressed up in proper regalia, take part 
in the riding of broncs and all the sports 
of a Pendleton round-up. These affairg 
have the same joyous ‘“whoop-’er-up” 
found in the West. But they are ex- 
clusive in that only Floridians may par- 
ticipate. 


And what are the cattle like? The 
Florida State Department of Agriculture 
declares that there is no “best breed” of 
beef cattle. It advises the selection of 
a breed that is preferred, especially if 
the same breed is to be found on farms 
or ranches in the community, where the 
experience of other breeders may be 
studied. Angus, Herefords, and Brah- 
mas seem to be among the preferred 
types. 

Brahman cattle are quite popular. When 
born, the calves are small compared 
with calves of other breeds, but they 
grow faster. They will weigh from 15 
to 20 per cent more at ages from three 
to five months, and at the time they 
are weaned they generally weigh from 
50 to 75 pounds more than calves of 
the same age from other breeds. They 
are hardy and adaptable and more im- 
mune to the effect of ticks than the na- 
tive stock. 


According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1930 the cattle tick has 
been almost exterminated. Mineral de- 
ficiencies have been overcome; pasture 


and herd improvement methods have 
been put into practice; and market fa- 
cilities and conditions have improved, 
resulting in a _ healthy, substantial 
growth in cattle numbers and in the 
quality of the animals. 


With dipping for ticks, building up 
pastures, and the introduction of better 
breeding, Florida is coming into her 
own as a beef cattle state. The visitor 
sees only a few scattered animals here 
and there in spots along the highway. 
The cattle country proper is hidden 
from view. The cattle are in the wild 
hills, around the marshes, and on the 
prairies, going deep into the Ever- 
glades and extending through the inte- 
rior to the northern borders of the state. 


There are about 35,111,000 acres of 
land in Florida. About 5,000,000 to 6,- 
000,000 acres are under cultivation. 
Around 3,000,000 have been taken over 
as beaches and summer resorts. Some 
25,000,000 to 28,000,000 acres are adapt- 
able to beef production and perhaps 
17,000,000 more are off the tax books. 
At present there are approximately 1,- 
320,000 head of cattle in the state, of 
which 1,115,000 are range animals; 
about 90,000 mixed; and the rest dairy 
cattle. Quietly, as far as the general 
public is concerned, beef cattle produc- 
tion in Florida has jumped from 480,000 
head in 1934 to well over 1,000,000 at 
the present time. 


LAST CATTLE FRONTIER 


Florida has within her borders one of 
the last cattle frontiers in the country. 
Cattle were first brought here from 
Spain. They ran wild, being corralled 
only periodically for the purpose of 
branding. For years they were loaded 
on boats and shipped to Cuba for both 
food consumption and use in the bull 
ring. Cattle rustling was punishable by 
death. The rustlers, when caught, were 
shot down or hanged. The range land 
belonged to anybody. Cattle were ear- 
marked or branded and turned loose on 
the range. During Cuba’s war for inde- 
pendence, Florida enjoyed a cattle boom. 
Later the bottom fell out of the busi- 
ness. Markets fell off. Tick fever de- 
veloped; cattle infested with millions of 
ticks grew scrubby, gaunt, and weak. 
A full-grown steer often did not weigh 
over 400 pounds. They were a half- 
crazy, wild, almost worthless lot. 
















































































































































THEY WOULDN’T DIP FOR TICKS 


Some 25 years ago one county passed 
a dipping law for the tick-infested crit- 
ters. That started something. The ac- 
tion was considered an outrage. Though 
a few of the larger outfits saw the light, 
to most cattle raisers the dipping-vat 
was a violation of their rights. Among 
questions raised were these: How could 
the owner get his cattle in the vats? 
Wouldn’t such an act necessitate drift 


fences? And who wanted fences, any- 
way? The dipping law went unen- 


forced. Other counties passed similar 
laws to no avail. Finally the state en- 
acted such a law and called on the fed- 
eral government to aid in enforcing it. 
This developed a small war. A rancher 
would build a drift fence for dipping 
purposes and others would come along 
and tear it down. Inspectors set up 
dipping vats and were blown sky-high 
with dynamite for their efforts. 

That was when Florida got talked 
about to her disadvantage in other states. 
Some of the cattlemen cracked down on 
the inspectors. Some of them got hit. 
They found they couldn’t sell their beef 
even at home, and Florida beef was 
quarantined against shipment to other 
states. Western beef started coming in, 
and the Florida cattle industry was, for 
the time being, sunk. 


Finally the cattlemen, big and little, 
saw reason and began dipping. Thou- 
sands of deer have been slaughtered un- 
der state approval for the eradication of 
ticks—a practice disapproved by many 
people but continued, nevertheless. A 
few years ago came the introduction of 
high-grade bulls to be crossed with na- 
tive cows, and this has resulted in very 
gratifying ends. The state fair, held in 
Tampa in 1936, resulted in the purchase 
of 600 high-grade bulls by stock 
breeders. 


There are some large ranches. Us- 
ually about 70 per cent of the range is 
fenced. One outfit in Polk, Highland, 
and Okeechobee counties extends 15 
miles in width and 50 miles in length. 
In another section there are 45,000 acres 
of pasture under fence, with many 
thousands of head of cattle grazing on 
it. Around 50,000 head graze in DeSoto 
County. A herd of 15,000 grazes in an- 
other county. One ranch, which is run- 
ning great herds, is reported to employ 
400 men on its wide acres. These people 
own clear from “here to there.” They 
operate a packing house and a line of 
refrigeration ships. 


A NATURAL FOR BEEF GROWING 


There are several natural factors con- 
tributing to Florida as a great beef 
cattle state. She has ample rainfall, 
well distributed, a moderate, even cli- 
mate, with a feeding period of only 
around 100 days per year. Some ranchers 
do not feed at all. Many Florida ranch- 
ers are going in for improvement of 
pastures, which, along with improved 
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breeding, marketing conditions, and 
herd management, is a big contributing 
element in more successful beef pro- 
duction. One rancher is reported to have 
spent $30,000 in experimenting with 
various tropical and__ semi-tropical 
grasses for pasture improvement. As a 
result some 30 different kinds were 
found suitable for better cattle pastur- 
age in this state. 


L. H. Lewis, Florida livestock spe- 
cialist, writes that he feels there are 
great possibilities for a further expan- 
sion of the cattle industry in Florida, 
but its expansion will be primarily in 
quality improvement and in herd man- 
agement and sales, rather than in num- 
bers of cattle. He states that, as pas- 
tures improve, from three to ten times 
as many cattle can be carried on the 
same acreage as could be fed on wire 
grass. “The experiment station,’ he 
states, “has just found that a good acre 
of carpet grass will produce 137 pounds 
of beef per acre and that Dallas grass 
will produce about 175 pounds of beef 
per acre, whereas native wire grass pro- 
duces about 10 to 15 pounds of beef per 
acre. Naturally, as pastures are im- 
proved we will be able to carry more 
cattle on a smaller acreage, so pasture 
improvement has a great opportunity 
for expansion.” 


The specialist in his letter states 
further “The beef cattleman is considered 
by bankers as one of the best and most 
dependable risks; therefore I regard beef 
cattle as an important contribution, as 
a money crop, to Florida. I predict that 
in the next 15 or 20 years, beef cattle 
will be the leading industry, or right 
out at the top of the list, so far as in- 
come is concerned, as compared with any 
of our crops.” 


Florida farmers and ranchers are do- 
ing a splendid part in supplying war- 
time demands for beef. Every effort at 
this time is being made by the beef 
cattle industry successfully to meet this 
important task, 


WORLD’S CATTLE NUMBERS 

The number of head of cattle in 
the world is over 450,000,000 head, 
according to an item in La Res 
(Argentina), which lists the chief 
cattle holding countries as follows: 
India, with 169,000,000; the United 
States, with 70,000,000 (78,170,000 
was our count on January 1, 1948); 
Russia, with 56,000,000; Brazil, 


with 40,000,000; and Argentina, 
with 32,000,000. Africa has 11,000,- 


000 head; Germany, France, and 
Great Britain have 24,800,000, 15,- 
600,000, and 8,700,000 head, respec- 
tively. As regards the three last- 
mentioned countries it may well be 
supposed that the war will have 
substantially modified the figures 
given, says La Res. 








LETTER ABOUT DIET 


OVERNOR THOMAS EF. DEWEY OF 

New York in recent releases has 
been pushing the livestock indus 
around by intimating that the public will 
eventually wind up with largely a cerea] 
diet. F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa. 
tion, in the following letter dated July 12 
has taken the governor to task, particu. 
larly for his statement that “human be- 
ings will inevitably push the pig away 
from the trough to eat his corn them- 
selves.” 

“I have your letter of July 6, with the 
several mimeographed releases attached 
thereto. I do not find them particularly 
reassuring. It doesn’t seem to me that 
the grain and livestock situation in any 
way justifies such statements as the fol- 
lowing: 


try 


“*Tuman beings will inevitably push 
the pig away from the trough, to eat his 
corn themselves. Livestock will be re- 
duced, and its slaughter will for a time 
give us the illusion of a continuing meat 
supply. I think the illusion may last 
until election day next year. But then 
will come the time when we will really 
know what a meat shortage means.’ 


“The government crop report just 
issued shows that the July 1 condition 
on corn indicates a yield of more than 
2,700,000,000 bushels of that commodity. 
This could easily be increased with favor- 
able weather during the next 60 days, 
because of the very late start the crop 
got. Indications are for fairly liberal 
supplies of other feed grains. Under 
these conditions, why all the talk about 
completely upsetting one of the most 
basic industries of this country—the 
livestock industry. We realize that the 
meat situation has been in a jumble for 
weeks past, but this is no fault of the 
livestock industry. It is due entirely to 
too much planning by administration 
officials who know all too little about 
the industry for which they plan; too 
much talk by these same officials about 
what they were going to do next. The 
fact of the matter is that during all this 
confusion practically nothing has been 
said about the fact that the livestock in- 
dustry of this country set a new record 
in total meat production in 1940 of al- 
most 19,000,000,000 pounds, the first time 
in history that we had exceeded 18,000,- 
000,000 pounds; that we exceeded that 
record in 1941 with an increase of almost 
1,000,000,000 pounds; that in 1942 we 
again set a new record with an increase 
of approximately 1,500,000,000 pounds; 
and that despite a slight falling off in 
beef production forecast for this year, 
we will again set a new record of pos- 
sibly at least 1,000,000,000 and maybe 
1,500,000,000 pounds over the 1942 total 
of 21,460,000,000. If the livestock and 
feed situation were so desperate that we 
needed to talk about killing off enough of 
our seed stock now to create an illustion 
of plenty, and a real meat shortage after 
the election a year from this fall, why 
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would we have exported in the five 
months, January to May, this year, 295,- 
000,000 pounds of cured, smoked, and 
frozen pork, and 321,000,000 pounds of 
canned meat products. Our total export 
of meat products in that five-month 
period was over 678,000,000 pounds and 
the accumulative total since April 29, 
1941, is over 2,170,000,000 pounds. 

“We haven’t any shortage of meat in 
this country. We have been sharing our 
meat with our Allies, and the illusion of 
scarcity is caused thereby. That being 
the case, it seems to me it is a distinct 
dis-service to the consumers and produc- 
ers alike to talk about completely upset- 
ting this basic industry and going onto a 
cereal diet. The livestock industry should 
be given credit for doing a great job de- 
spite terrific handicaps, and its future 
should not be endangered by advocating 
a program which seems to be based en- 
tirely on local conditions and without 
full recognition of all the facts involved.” 


A Year of Trouble 


By Frank S. Boice 


ATTLEMEN HOLDING BACK CAT- 

tle for higher prices? Nothing could 
be further from the truth. A condition 
has developed in beef production which 
livestock representatives beginning a 
year ago repeatedly warned OPA offi- 
cials would develop under the policies 
they were following. The monkey is on 
OPA’s back, and they are trying by 
such statements to throw him on ours. 
They know these statements are not 
true. By their unworkable regulations 
and their threats of further controls 
they have thrown-the beef production 
industry into utter confusion. Seasonal 
gluts and shortages in beef production 
are the result. The public knows now 
that there are plenty of cattle in the 
country; it would like to know why the 
country has been so short of beef since 
the first of the year. It is shocked to 
learn that the armed forces since the 
first of the year have been able to pur- 
chase their minimum weekly require- 
ments on only a few occasions. The 
responsibility rests with OPA, and they 
can’t escape it. 

Cattle are not beef; they must be 
fattened before they are ready for 
slaughter. This essential part of the 
beef-making process is performed by 
the cattle feeder, and the cattle feeder 
for the past year has been in an intol- 
erable price squeeze, threatened con- 
Unually by further regulation and reg- 
mentation which will cause him serious 
financial loss if carried out. As a re- 
sult, the cattle feeder has either cur- 
tailed his operations or quit feeding en- 
urely, No one can justly blame him. 
This confused situation existed last 
fall during the heavy runs of cattle 
from the western ranges. Cattle in suf- 
ficient volume were not put in the feed- 
lots and, inevitably, the beef shortage of 
the last six months developed, as that 
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is the period of the year when cattle 
put in the feed-lot in the fall return to 
market for slaughter. There are prac- 
tically no other cattle available for 
slaughter from December to the middle 
of July of each year. 


The normal movement of grass-fat and 
feeder cattle from the western ranges 
is beginning, and it promises to be so 
large as to tax the facilities of the 
packing plants, unless cattle in large 
volume are taken to the feeding areas 
for finishing. But confusion which 
existed last fall and prevented the put- 
ting of sufficient cattle in the feed-lots 
is much worse today than it was a year 
ago. Unless the situation is corrected 
quickly we will have a real beef famine 
after the first of next year. 


The livestock and meat industry has 
developed a meat management plan 
which it thinks will bring order out of 
chaos, restore normal competitive con- 
ditions to the industry with a minimum 
of government control, place price pol- 
icies entirely in the hands of govern- 
ment officials, and promote the maxi- 
mum production of beef well distributed 
throughout the year. Meat management 
by the War Meat Board has been ac- 
cepted by the government and the War 
Meat Board has been established. It is 
made up of high-class men who know the 
livestock and meat industry and are 
competent to do the job. But the board 
lacks authority and its efforts are being 
quietly sabotaged by those of OPA who 
want complete control and regimentation 
of meat production. Above all else, the 
producers and processors of livestock 
must have confidence in the meat policy 
of the government. They have confidence 
in the War Meat Board. They very 
definitely have none in OPA. 


WE DO WITH 
THE SKINS? [> :> 
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One of a number of illustrations pre- 
pared by the OPA for reproduction in 
newspapers and magazines to explain 
how black markets operate. 
shows how black markets waste leather. 
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OFFERS SOLUTION 


ENATOR JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 

of Wyoming, in the following memo- 
randum, dated July 15, addressed to 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones and 
Price Administrator Prentiss Brown, out- 
lines the intolerable position of the live- 
stock and meat industry under present 
controls and suggests a solution to the 
problem: 


Current confusion with respect to the 
price and supply of beef for the civilian 
population is not due to any demand, 
direct or indirect, of the producers of 
cattle for higher prices, but to the failure 
of government to develop and announce 
a stable and certain program to co-ordi- 
nate the production and processing of 
livestock with cost-of-living objectives. 


I have yet to receive a single intima- 
tion from any cattle producer that prices 
should be increased. No livestock organi- 
zation representing cattle producers has 
ever asked me or, so far as I know, any 
other western senator to seek increased 
price levels. They want stability and cer- 
tainty to replace the instability and un- 
certainty which, to date, has character- 
ized the handling of the meat problem. 


I say this without any intention of 
criticizing any agency. The problem is 
difficult and complex. It involves the 
adjustment of our traditional free enter- 
prise system to the requirements of total 
war, and it was not to be expected that 
either the government or the industry 
could accommodate itself immediately to 
the necessities of the situation. 


Government cannot expect to solve the 
problem by imposing, through the OPA, 
controls in the making of which the in- 
dustry does not participate. The indus- 
try cannot expect to achieve a solution 
by condemning all government plans. I 
am certain that meat can be secured for 
the armed forces, for lend-lease, and for 
the civilian population, and the cost of 
living can be held down by genuine co- 
operation between the government agen- 
cies and the livestock and meat industry, 
the leaders of which I know are ready to 
work with the government. My conver- 
sations with Marvin Jones, the food ad- 
ministrator, and with Prentiss Brown, 
head of OPA, convince me that the re- 
sponsible heads of government are also 
ready to co-operate. 


With this co-operation, a solution of 
the problem can be effected on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

1. The least possible interference by 
government with normal production and 
marketing procedure. 


2. Co-ordinated government purchas- 
ing of Army, Navy, and lend-lease sup- 
plies, so that the flow of supplies for 
civilian requirements shall not be unduly 
interrupted. 


3. Licensing of all slaughterers by the 
Department of Agriculture, coupled with 
effective enforcement so as to cut off 
black market operations. 























4, Effective rationing with consumer 
co-operation to suppress evasion. 

5. Rigid enforcement of price ceilings 
by aroused public opinion and govern- 
ment action. 

6. Earliest possible abandonment of 
present local quota system so that civilian 
beef supplies will be generally distributed 
through the point rationing system. 

7. A national publicity appeal by gov- 
ernment and industry to support the 
point program co-operatively established 
and co-operatively enforced. 

Producers of beef have been kept in a 
state of uncertainty because they have 
never definitely known what the program 
would be and they have been agitated by 
continuous reports emanating from gov- 
ernment of experimental procedures un- 
known to the industry. They have been 
threatened with live animal ceilings, al- 
though they know that live animal ceil- 
ings cannot be enforced in the cattle 
trade, because of the lack of any prac- 
tical method of satisfactorily grading 
live animals. They have been fearful of 
a universal government buying program 
which could not be effective without 
allocations of livestock among slaughter- 
ers and would therefore result in com- 
plete governmental control of an indus- 
try which, from the point of view of the 
producer, is still a perfect example of in- 
dependent, free enterprise. 

The producer, the feeder, and the 
packer all have been compelled to oper- 
ate in the midst of uncertainty. The re- 
sult has been the interruption of the 
flow of cattle to the market, not because 


shippers were holding for higher prices 
or trying to force the hand of govern- 
ment, but because press and radio re- 
ports of government intentions spread 
confusion which still remains to be 
cleared by any responsible government 
announcement. 

The roll-back program, for example, 
only added to the uncertainty because it 
did nothing to remedy the problem of 
the small packer or of the feeder. The 
fears of these two factors of the indus- 
try were reflected back to the producer 
and resulted in the dislocation of the 
whole industry. 

The greatest need is a co-ordinated 
program which will invite the co-opera- 
tion of all branches of the industry. This 
co-operation can be secured and, on the 
basis of the principles set forth above, 
the Food Administration, the Office of 
Price Administration, and the Office of 
Economic Stabilization can put an end to 
the present intolerable situation. 

Let the government work with the in- 
dustry as Congress intended and not at 
cross-purposes with it. 


The Beginning of Felt 


According to tradition, the manufac- 
ture of felt, one of the principal wool 
products, was accidentally discovered 
by a French monk who placed strips of 
wool in his sandals on a pilgrimage. 
The heat and moisture of his feet, com- 
bined with the pressure of his weight, 
welded the strips into a solid piece of 
felt. 
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VITAMINS 
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VITAMINS 





This chart of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board 
: shows the latest figures 
available on the vitamin con- 
tent of meat and _ other 
foods. 


It has been revised to 
show the vitamin content of 
meat on a cooked basis. Re- 
“yg =S«s«=Ciéweent’:«sresearch sponsored by 
| the Board has shown that 


99 8 


65 

7.2 

70 ~=©——‘éX&éthle’:—Céitamiin.”=srettention= in 
a2 cooked meat is much higher 
60 than was formerly believed. 
25 The Board is one of the 
7 leaders in the food field in 
securing the vitamin figures 
of its product on a cooked 
basis. The’ research has 
shown that meat, even after 
cooking, is the outstanding 
source of the B_ vitamins, 
| which include thiamine, ribo- 

flavin, and niacin. 


The demand for this chart 
has been especially keen, 
interest having been greatly 
stimulated by the national 
nutrition program. Distri- 
bution has been nation-wide. 
Such up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on meat is a great 
contribution to the nutrition 
program. 
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MEAT BOARD'S WORK 





. WORK OF THE NATIONAL 

Live Stock and Meat Board, geared 
to the war emergency, includes the fo]. 
lowing activities, as outlined by Chair. 
man Harry W. Farr at the Board’s an. 
nual meeting in Chicago in June: 


Program for Armed Forces.—This 
program has been under way for more 
than two years. It includes instruction 
in all phases of the subject of meat as 
it relates to Army use—cutting, cooking, 
carving, conservation, and food value, 
The work also involves the training of 
the Army’s meat specialist personnel, 
The Board has written and produced 
eleven meat publications for use in the 
Army in the training of its mess per- 
sonnel. 


The Board has co-operated in super- 
vising production of six meat training 
films for use at Army posts. It has also 
helped the Navy in its meat problems, 
which are somewhat different from 
those of the Army. 

National Nutrition Program. — The 
government asked for the Board’s help 
in this program. Through it, educators, 


professional groups, and others in the 


public health and nutrition field who are 
carrying on national activities have been 
assisted. The importance of meat and 
other food products in the well-balanced 
diet has been emphasized. Meat and 
nutrition literature has been published 
and given national distribution. 

Fat Conservation.—When the govern- 
ment announced the need for fat con- 
servation, the Board enlisted the serv- 
ices of its various departments in the 
national program. This fat conserva- 
tion program has been carried on among 
civilians as well as in the Army. 

Share-the-Meat Program.—The Board 
used every possible facility in an educa- 
tional campaign to explain this program. 
It emphasized to consumers the need for 
their co-operation. A representative of 
the Board served on a committee ap- 
pointed to draw up plans for conducting 
food demonstrations throughout the na- 
tion to teach the conservation, prepara- 
tion, and utilization of food. 


Meat Research.—An example of this 
is the Board’s research in the field of 
vitamins. When the National Research 
Council was searching for facts on the 
vitamin B content of various food, the 
Board had these facts about meat as a 
source of the B vitamins. It was able to 
present the results of studies showing 
that meat is one of the richest sources 
of this important vitamin. It was also 
able to give them this information re- 
garding cooked meats, and the Board 
can take some credit for the fact that 
it was one of the pioneers in the food 
field in discovering the B vitamin con- 
tent of its product on a cooked basis. 


Thirty per cent of passenger cars on 
farms are 10 years old or older. 
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PURCHASING POWER 
AND COST OF FOOD 


OR MONTHS PAST WE HAVE 

been reading about the government’s 
many efforts to hold down inflation. 
We have been left with the vague im- 
pression that the advance in cost of 
food has been greater than the rise in 
consumer purchasing power. Headlined 
“hold the line,” “price control,” “sub- 
sidies,’” and “roll-back,” the news has 
had only one side of the story to report. 
To get the whole story, we must look 
to sources other than news. We must 
turn to the statisticians and see what 
their figures tell us. And their figures 
show us that our impression has been 
wrong. 

Throughout the war, says one of the 
government writers interpreting Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics statistics, re- 
tail food prices have risen less rapidly 
than average consumer incomes. “The 
average United States consumer finds 
that he can purchase a ‘food basket’ 
of specified foods for a smaller share 
of his income than at any period of 
record. This is true even when cost of 
the ‘food basket’ is compared with the 
consumer’s disposable income remaining 
after paying direct personal taxes.” 


Statistics in back of this statement 
are briefly these: 


Food expenditures per capita in Feb- 
ruary, 1943, were $202; these expendi- 
tures as a percentage of total income 
were 20 per cent; as a percentage of 
disposable income (total income less 
direct personal taxes) they were 22 per 
cent. For 1935 to 1939 such a series of 
digits, averaged, are: $113; 22 per cent; 
23 per cent. 

Cost to the consumer of fixed quan- 
tities of food representing average an- 
nual consumption per person in 1935- 
39 was $113. The percentage of the 
consumer’s total income required to buy 
that food was 22; the percentage of his 
disposable income was 23. In February, 
1948, he spent $155 for the identical 
quantities of the same foods, but that 
was 16 per cent of his total income and 
17 per cent of his disposable income. 

The statistics also show that as 
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usually is the case during periods of 
high income, “Actual food expenditures 
per consumer advanced much more 
rapidly than food prices during 1941 
and 1942, reflecting the shifts toward 
higher standards of food consumption.” 


Confronted with this information, the 
average consumer would have to admit 
that he is not so badly off, for Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics statistics are 
considered reliable. But that is not ad- 
mitted by the union labor groups who 
have been calling attention only to the 
rise in cost of living, even though union 
labor, it may be assumed, has had the 
greatest advance in wages. 


According to another set of figures 
prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, it is shown that from Jan- 
uary 1, 1939, to February, 1943, urban 
cost of living increased 21.2 per cent, 
while during the same period the earn- 
ings per employed industrial worker in- 
creased 70.6 per cent. When the increase 
in cost of living is deducted from the 
increase in wage incomes, gain in real 
wages for the industrial workers shows 
up as 40.6 per cent for the war period 
up to February, 1943. 

Bearing on the assumption that union 
labor has gained most in the pay in- 
creases recorded, are Department of 
Commerce figures showing the largest 
percentage gain as that of salaries and 
wages paid to non-agricultural workers. 
This payment rose from $6,390,000,000 
in May, 1942, to $7,754,000,000 in Feb- 
ruary, 1943, or 21.3 per cent. 

Producers contend that, these things 
being true, the approach that Washing- 
ton is making in its battle against in- 
flation, which, in short, is that of push- 
ing back any rise in the cost of living, 
is lopsided. They do not begrudge the 
break that the consumer is getting, but 
they contend that the other side of the 
problem, that of production, must not 
be hammered at to the extent of stifling 
it, to the extent of losing the production 
now so vital. 

Particularly objectionable to producers 
is the subsidy scheme that Washington 
is using in several commodities to re- 
duce food costs to consumers. The com- 
modities involved are only two—meat 
and butter. Even if consumers needed 





relief from high food bills, how much 
would the small savings on these two 
items help them, they ask. At the most, 
only a few dollars a year. Producers be- 
lieve the scheme hampers production. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in a report on the national 
food situation shows in an authentic 
chart that “Wholesale prices of farm 
products have risen relatively more in 
the last three years than prices of other 
products, but prices of farm products 
were relatively low in 1939, so that it 
was not until December, 1941, that farm 
products reached equality with non-farm 
products. The relationships shown in 
the chart do not indicate need for sub- 
sidies to reduce food costs to consumers.” 

Statistics, like the average man, who 
stays out of trouble, do not get head- 
line mention. They hold no glamor. But 
if statistics could ever earn the right to 
front-page space, present ones on food 
prices and consumer income should have 
it. They could hold their own in news 
value with price-control, labor trouble, 
and inflation stories. 


PROTEIN PROBLEM 





EVEN STEPS THAT LIVESTOCK 

producers should take to insure bet- 
ter distribution and utilization of the 
limited protein concentrate supply this 
season, as outlined by A. L. Ward, edu- 
cational director, National Cottonseed 
Products Association, are: 

1. Each producer of cottonseed, pea- 
nuts, or other raw materials should see 
to it that his seed moves promptly to 
the crushing mill in order that it may 
be converted into feed products, oil for 
food, and other products needed in the 
war. 

2. Ask for and use only the minimum 
amount of feed that you must have for 
your livestock. 

3. Adjust your livestock numbers to 
the feed shortage so that sudden 
drought or other conditions will not 
find you with more than you can feed 
or handle. Heavy culling now is im- 
portant also to supply meat needed by 
our armed forces, civilians, and Allies. 

4. Help protein to move in an orderly 
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Some of the winning posters in the National Live Stock and Meat Board’s 1943 meat poster contest in which 7,633 high 
school students the country over participated. The theme was, “Meat as a Weapon of War—On the Home Front and on the 


Battle Front.” 


August, 1943 


The center poster was awarded national honors. It was submitted by Nelson Bebber, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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the association for the coming year, Also 
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Yes, more cattle live to reach market—thanks i 
to Cutter Blacklegol! 5 
We know of no product in the history of 
either human or veterinary medicine with such 
a close-to-perfection record as Blacklegol — 
not even excepting smallpox vaccine which, 
in the human field, has been considered the a 
ultimate. 4 
Blacklegol is aluminum hydroxide adsorbed ' 


—that is, it is chemically fortified by Cutter’s 
patented process. This fortification holds the 
vaccine in the animal's tissues, “feeding” it 
out slowly, thus acting like repeated smaller 
doses of ordinary vaccine. Use Blacklegol! 10¢ 
a dose; less in quantities. 
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Urged immediate discontinuance of 
packer slaughter quotas as being “un- 
necessary, impractical, and in fact en- 
couraging black market operation.” 

Extended recognition to the legislative 
committee of the American National 
Live Stock Association for services 
rendered the industry. 

Asked the Department of Agriculture 
to insure proper distribution of avail- 
able protein concentrates for shipment 
to the range country. 

Requested Congress to continue the 
sanitary embargo in its present form. 

Endorsed the position taken in Chi- 
cago by {9 livestock associations on 


April 2 opposing the imposition of price 
ceilings on livestock. 

Expressed the necessity for thoughful 
consideration to shaping the food pro- 
gram by the national War Meat Board 
to avoid unwarranted action that might 
further injure the livestock industry 
and impair the meat supply. 

Suggested careful determination of 
actual public need before increasing 
number of livestock auction sales rings 
“at a time when there is a shortage of 
experienced brand inspectors and equip- 
ment.” 

Commended the Denver Union Stock 
Yards Company and members of the 
Denver Live Stock Exchange for com- 
petent handling of a record volume of 
business, and various livestock commis- 
sion agencies in Denver for services 
provided in selling livestock consigned 
to them. 


Other resolutions were passed that 
suggested shifting of men of draft age 
now employed by the government in 
unessential capacities to the Army or 
essential jobs; advocated further re- 
duction of appropriations for agencies 
not directly connected with the war ef- 
fort and liquidation of unessential emer- 
gency agencies; commended the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board and 
the American Meat Institute for their 
work on behalf of the meat industry; 
pledged co-operation with railroads in 
ordering cars well in advance, loading 
on the designated day, releasing prompt- 
ly cars ordered in excess of actual load, 
and signing of 36-hour releases; urged 
full authority for and co-operation with 
the War Meat Board by the War Food 
Administration and OPA; asked that 
producers and feeders be given assur- 
ance of co-operation, “to the end that 
meat production next year may keep 
pace as nearly as possible with increased 
demand.” 


Association Notes 


SAN LUIS VALLEY MEETING 


The annual meeting of the San Luis 
Cattlemen’s Association was held at 
Alamosa, Colo., on July 24. The treas- 
urer’s report indicated that the asso- 
ciation was in prosperous condition and 
has been active during the past year. 
Plans are already under way for the 
annual calf sale this fall. Speakers at 





the meeting were J. J. Drinkard, of the 
Denver Livestock Exchange; F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association; Howard 
Linger, president of the State Board of 
Inspection Commissioners; Alfred Col- 
lins, prominent Hereford breeder in the 
Valley; and Dr. R. M. Gow, state vet- 
erinarian. The directors authorized 
the payment of a $300 reward in con- 
nection with the solving of a recent calf 
theft. Officers elected for next year 
were: Robert Peterson, La Jara, presi- 
dent; and Mark Stevens, Sanford, vice- 
president. Louis Higel, Alamosa, was 
re-elected secretary.—F. E. MOLLIN. 


WYOMING’S LABOR PREDICAMENT 


Wyoming’s ranch labor emergency 
was discussed at a recent meeting of a 
committee of men from the state’s cattle 
and wool growers’ associations, the 
Farm Bureau and State Grange. A report 
issued shows that they have explored 
the possibilities of local sources of la- 
bor and found (1) that high school 
youths are fully employed, part-time 
workers inadequate, and women not 
wholly adaptable; (2) recruitment from 
usual sources is now impossible; (3) 
transient labor force is very small; (4) 
other fields of agriculture are a serious 
competition in use of Japanese evac- 
uees; (5) importation of “interstate” 
workers has lately been unsuccessful; 
(6) that Mexican labor is limited to 
sugar-beet areas; and (7) that war 
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prisoner labor will not be available in 
time for the hay harvest. The report 
said that labor must be had to harvest 
large acreages of hay usable only for 
livestock. It urged that the government 
give all possible help in the situation. 
Some way of furloughing service men 
with farm or ranch experience was 
suggested. 


FAVOR LAW OF SUPPLY 
AND DEMAND 


Directors of the Louisiana Cattlemen’s 
Association are not convinced that infla- 
tion can be appreciably affected by con- 
tinuing “the inequitable ceiling prices on 
dressed beef and veal.” This statement 
was part of a resolution introduced by 
Arthur Gale, Lake Charles, former pres- 
ident of the association, and adopted 
at Alexandria in mid-July. The resolu- 
tion declared that ceilings have impaired 
production and have resulted in a situa- 
tion in which only processors with large 
financial reserves are continuing to oper- 
ate “where the regulations are com- 
pletely enforced.” Neither does the ceil- 
ing price provide for increased costs of 
the cattle feeder and processor, and it is 
a program contrary to economic law, the 
resolution added. Conclusion was that 
the present meat program should be can- 
celled and the law of supply and demand 
permitted to operate again. 


HELPS YOUNG RANCHERS 


One of the purposes of Washing- 
ton’s Lincoln County Live Stock Associa- 
tion is to promote interest in livestock 
among younger ranchers. Ray H. Lamp, 
president of the organization, said that 
“we always buy a few animals from Lin- 
coln County at the junior stock show in 
Spokane and bid on a number of others, 
which helps out the sale price for our 
young folks.” Last year the Lincoln 
County association sponsored a sale of 
one of the Lincoln County boy’s sheep 
which netted the Red Cross between $40 
and $50. 


WORK ON BIG GAME PROBLEM 


A committee of the Washington Cat- 
tlemen’s Associations, with Alan Rogers, 
Ellensburg, Wash., as chairman, has been 
named to work with the state game com- 
mission, the Forest Service, and the 
Farm Bureau to work out a management 
program for elk and deer—a problem of 
vital importance in Washington. Proper 
carrying capacity of the ranges for big 
game and due consideration for the needs 
of domestic livestock is the problem to 
be solved. 


WARNS OF CEILING DANGER 


Dan C. McKinney, secretary of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association, warns 
of the danger that lies in any plan for 
establishment of live animal ceilings. He 
lays the fault for the chaotic meat situa- 
tion on the doorstep of OPA officials who 
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have for three months stubbornly ignored 
a complete and well planned program 
proposed by the group best qualified to 
understand and remedy such problems— 
the entire livestock industry. Ceilings on 
live animals, says McKinney, would be 
no cure-all; the grading system which 
ceilings must entail would expand the 
development of already flourishing black 
markets; the breaking down of sanitary 
regulations might conceivably open the 
door to fresh meat from foreign coun- 
tries where foot-and-mouth disease ex- 
ists. “It is always easy,” he states, “for 
those who know the least about an ail- 
ment to prescribe the cure.” 


WESTERN FARM BUREAU 
CONFERENCE 

On June 28-30 the Western Farm 
Bureau Conference was held in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Executive Secretary F. E. 
Mollin, invited to address the confer- 
ence’s livestock session, discussed gen- 
erally the whole livestock situation. 
Members attending came from eleven 
western states and from Great Britain, 
Canada, and Australia. Presiding over 
the livestock conference was George 
Ogilvie, of Nevada. Speaker at a ban- 
quet held the evening of the 29th was 
M. Clifford Townsend, special repre- 
sentative of the War Food Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C.—L .F. MOLLIN. 


TEXAS OFFICERS PASS 
RESOLUTIONS 


Members of the board of directors of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, meeting in San 
Antionio on June 16, adopted resolutions 
urging the need of proteins in supple- 
mentary and emergency feeding and 
that every effort be made to meet 
this need; and emphatically opposed the 
meat subsidy program because it (1) 
will retard production; (2) will encour- 
age black markets; (3) puts producers 
in an embarrassing and humiliating 
position; (4) will create confusion and 
waste money; and (5) is unsound and 
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violates American and democratic prip. 
ciples and philosophy. The resolution 
deplored the fact that  stabilizatio, 
measures are not applied uniformly to 
labor and commodities. It suggested the 
adoption of a plan for handling the 
meat situation proposed by the live. 
stock and meat industry. 


SOUTHEASTERN MONTANA 


Officers elected at a recent meeting 
of the Southeastern Montana Live Stock 
Association were Milton Simpson, Vol. 
borg, president, and Ed Holbrook, Ash. 
land, vice-president. Committeemen were 
named as follows: Treasure County— 
J. B. Grierson, L. F. Haverman, B. W, 
Hope; Rosebud County—Evan MacRae, 
Lyman Brewster, Lou Wheeler; Custer 
County—Rufus Ashelford, Casey Barth- 
elmess, Charles Wiley; Powder River 
County—C. D. Terrett, B. M. R. Knud- 
son, Ray Tarbell; Yellowstone County— 
Dick Richards, Clark Engle, Earl Tall- 
cott; Fallon County—Dan Fulton, A. V. 
Stanhope, and Matt Monroe. 


PUEBLO COUNTY GROUP 
ORGANIZES 

At a recent organization meeting, the 
Pueblo County Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Pueblo, Colo., elected the following 
officers: President, J. W. Goss, Pueblo; 
vice-president, John Simonson, Sr., Beu- 
lah; secretary, M. V. Haines, and treas- 
urer, John McElroy, both of Pueblo. 
Directors are Ralph Callin, Pueblo, and 
Frank Graham, Rye. The group is affili- 
ated with the American National Live 
Stock Association. 


OFFER MEAT PLAN 


Livestock producers, feeders, packers, 
and retailers meeting recently in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, recommended that 
ceiling prices at the meat slaughter and 
retail levels should be adjusted to per- 
mit reasonable profit to both packer 
and retailer, based upon the cost of 
live animals. They asked elimination 
of quota restrictions on the slaughter 





On the Osage County, Oklahoma, cattle tour. Left to right: Jack Walker, secre- 
tary of the Osage County Cattlemen’s Association; Fred Ahrberg, county agent; 
Gentner Drummond, Hominy, Okla.; H. H. Mundy, Pawhuska, Okla.; F. E. Mollin, 


secretary of the American National. 
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WHAT'S A 
STEER WORTH? 


Some people say a steer is worth 
what it costs to produce, plus a 
profit—but every business man, 
whether he be a farmer or a mer- 


chant, knows that anything is 


worth only what somebody will 
pay for it and its cost is a minor 
factor. 


Do the producers of steers, hogs 
and ‘sheep get the full value of 
their animals when they sell them 
at the nation’s market places? The 
answer to that question depends 
on these factors: 


(1) How much the consuming 
public is willing to pay for 
the products which are made 
from the meat animal. 


(2) What portion of the con- 
sumer’s dollar goes back to 
the producer? 


(3) Is the work of converting live 
animals into meat and by- 
products performed effi- 
ciently? 








(4) How much profit does the 
packer get? 


Approximately 75 per cent of what 
packers receive for meat and by- 
products goes back to the pro- 
ducers of livestock. 


The efficiency of the packing in- 
dustry is generally recognized and 
few industries are able to main- 
tain themselves on as small a por- 
tion of their total income as is the 
packing industry. 


Packers’ profits over a long period 
of years have averaged less than 
two cents per dollar of sales and 
less than 6 per cent on capital in- 
vested in plants, equipment, etc. 
The smallness of packers’ profits 
and the large portion of the total 
revenue which goes back to the 
producers are positive evidence 
that natural laws of competition 
and good business management 
are operating to make a steer net 
its producer all that the public 
says it is worth. 
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More Osage County tourers. Left to right: Captain Kenneth Taylor, Hominy, 
Okla.; Fred Jones and W. G. Skelly, Tulsa, Okla.; Paul Adams, of the Oklahoma A. 
and M. College; John Conner, 4-H club boy, chairman of the Osage County bond 
sales, with Hereford that was auctioned to sell $160,000 in victory bonds. The Skelly 
Oil Company, Tulsa, bought $140,000 in bonds. 


of live animals, leaving rationing to 
control meat supplies. Adoption of the 
proposals, the committee felt, would 
avert the growing tendency toward 
black market operations, do away with 
the need for subsidies, increase the 
meat supply to the consumer, and re- 
duce to reasonable proportions the num- 
ber of livestock on the range. Other 
suggestions asked for relaxation in 
grading requirements, increases of ceil- 
ing prices on animal by-products, and 
elimination of discounts on quantity 
purchases. The committee thought that 
controls should be consolidated in one 
agency; protested against the roll-back 
and subsidy program; and suggested 
that, if the recommendations were not 
considered feasible for the nation at 
large, they be applied to the intermoun- 
tain area. 


SUGGESTS GRAZING FEWER 
ANIMALS 

The Coconino National Forest Ad- 
visory Board, meeting at Flagstaff, 
Ariz., on July 19, recommended that 
permittees “plan to remove and take 
non-use for the next two years or such 
period as conditions warrant on at 
least 50 per cent of their preference 
number of stock.” The board called at- 
tention to the corn situation that is put- 
ting corn into hogs instead of cattle, 
the possible inability of slaughtering 
plants to absorb all the fall cattle, and 
the effect on future production of use 
of dry range during the past year. 


NEW ANGUS FIELDMAN 

Carl A. Oldsen, of Ames, Ia., has 
joined the field staff of the American 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association. 
For the past 15 years, Oldsen has been 
field representative of the Iowa Beef 
Producers’ Association. For a number 
of years he was a breeder of purebred 
beef cattle. 
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ASK HALT IN EXPERIMENTS 


Members of the Southern Colorado 
Live Stock Association, meeting late in 
June at Trinidad, Colo., adopted a reso- 
lution asking the War Food Adminis- 
tration and the War Meat Board “to 
avoid taking unwarranted action that 
might further injure the livestock in- 
dustry, which is putting forth every 
effort to supply the meat so necessary 
for our armed forces, our civilian popu- 
lation, and our fighting allies.” 


PARK COUNTY OFFICERS 


Officers elected at a recent meeting 
of the Park County (Colorado) Stock 
Growers’ Association were: Louis Alm- 
gren, president; Ward Rogers, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Silas Rogers, presi- 
dent of the executive committee, all of 
Fairplay, Colo.—(Continued on Page 20) 


THE CATTLE KINGDOM 
IN OSAGE COUNTY 
By F. E. Mollin 


TRIP TO THE OSAGE COUNTRY 

in Oklahoma will convince anyone 
that there is still one area in the United 
States where grass is king and where 
the owners thereof have not yielded to 
the impulse to try to squeeze out a 
few more quick dollars by putting the 
land to the plow. In the publicity given 
to the recent meeting of the Osage 
County Cattlemen’s Association, June 24 
at Pawhuska, Oklahoma, one reads that 
there are 1,250,000 acres of grazing land 


in that area, with some 225,000 cattle ™ 


making full use of the fine grasses 
which grow there, but not to the point 
of impairing the range. 

It was interesting to note that while 
there has been some shift in the direction 
of breeding herds, there are still thou- 
sands of acres devoted to making beef 
on the range, with many herds of big 






steers ranging in quality from high-class 
Herefords down through various types 
of big-framed Mexicans to calico colors 
in local Choctaws, which will soon be 
going to market and increasing the ¢yr. 
rent beef supply. 


The Osage County affair was both , 
meeting and a tour. The day before tho 
annual tour, abbreviated this year }g. 
cause of travel conditions but sufficien: 
to show a good cross section of the cattle 
and ranges, a very interesting meeting 
was held at the Duncan Hotel. The 
meeting was presided over by Gentner 
Drummond, vice-president of the organi- 
zation, in the absence of President Cay 
Craddock. On the morning program ad. 
dresses were made by Dean Blizzard of 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, on the 
subject “Herd Improvement Work in 
Wartime;” A. D. Darlow, head of ani- 
mal husbandry department of the college, 
on the subject “Range Cattle Feed the 
Army;” and by Edward L. Boyd, man- 
ager of A. C. Nielsen & Company, Ltd., of 
London, on the subject of “Wartime Liy. 
ing in England.” The latter address was 
most interesting and showed that we 
haven’t begun to feel the pinch of war- 
time economy as experienced in England 
to date. In the afternoon Secretary 
Mollin opened the program with an 
address on “Livestock Association Work 
in Wartime,” followed by W. G. Skelly, 
president of the Skelly Oil Company, 
Tulsa, whose subject was “Twenty Min- 
utes of Ham and Eggs at Home.” The 
concluding address was by Ray Wilson of 
the educational service of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, of Dal- 
las, Tex., who discussed prospects for 
protein supplements for the coming year. 
Fred Olander, of the Kansas City Live- 
stock Exchange, made the only set ad- 
dress at the barbecue which followed 
the tour the concluding day of the 
meeting. 


CALENDAR 





AUGUST— 
20-21—Oklahoma Quarter-Horse Ex- 
hibitors’ Ass’n, show, Stillwater. 

SEPTEMBER— 
18—Yavapai Cattle Growers’ calf sale, 
Roy Hays Ranch, Kirkland, Ariz. 
27—New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Ass'n 
executive board meeting, Albuquerque. 
30—Chicago Junior Market Hog Show 
and Sale, Chicago. 

OcCTOBER— 


22-23—Idaho Cattlemen’s fall sale, 
Twin Falls. 
20—North Dakota Hereford Ass? 


sale, Bismarck. 

NOVEMBER— 
2—Triple U Hereford Ranch bull sale, 
Gettysburg, S. D. 
4-5—Cornhusker Futurity, 
Bow, Neb. 

DECEMBER— 
29-Jan. 2—Chicago Market Fat Stock 
and Carlot Competition, Chicago. 
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Post-War Economy 


HEN ONE CONSIDERS THE TRA- 

ditional independence of spirit and 
action of the American citizen, it will 
be conceded that he has accepted with 
reasonably good grace the all-out incon- 
veniences and restrictions that have ac- 
companied this war. He has reserved the 
right to protest, and he has protested 
when in his opinion these restrictions 
were too arbitrary and the connection 
between them and the winning of the 
war too far-fetched. 


There is no doubt but that the enthu- 
siastic young planners of our war ad- 
ministration have taken advantage of the 
situation to try out many schemes of 
doubtful value even in the emergency. 
Many of them in their zeal for planning 
have allowed themselves to believe that 
when the war is over the American peo- 
ple will be forced to admit that a planned 
economy was inevitable, and that we can 
never go back to our old free way of life. 


But, when the war is over, we wonder 
how many muddles the planners will 
have to account for, and whether on this 
score alone there will not be reason 
enough to make us want to rid our land 
of the planners, lock, stock, and barrel. 
Already they have these messes to their 
credit: They created complication after 
complication that have only worked 
against the efficient production of many 
foods; they allocated almost no material 
for farm machinery at a time when 
farmers were asked to increase produc- 
tion only to increase the allocations too 
late to make the equipment available for 
needed work; they urged victory gardens 
and canning but withheld the necessary 
pressure cookers for another season; they 
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even had something to do with the dis- 
appearance of diapers and safety pins 
just when more babies needed them. 

There is a more impelling reason why 
we will welcome a return to a free way 
of life and an economy that needs no 
controls, subsidies, orders, or restrictions. 
And that is that a free way of life is 
what people want, in any event, and 
what, in fact, they fight for. It is no 
shallow philosophy that says that the 
best governed people are those who are 
governed the least. 


Economy in Government 


FTER YEARS OF LAVISH SPEND- 

ing, first for emergency to meet the 
problems of depression, then continued 
when the emergency was made perma- 
nent, it is refreshing at long last that 
Congress, spurred by the need for con- 
centrated effort on the war, has finally 
begun to take the axe to unnecessary 
government spending. Undoubtedly when 
the appropriation bills are presented next 
winter, Congress will look back at its 
accomplishments this year and say “that 
was only the beginning.” But it is a 
good beginning. Among the first to feel 
the axe of economy were the National 
Youth Administration, ordered liquidated 
(following similar action on the Civilian 
Conservation Corps a year or two ago); 
Federal Crop Insurance, ordered liqui- 
dated; National Resources Planning 
Board, drastically restricted in funds; 
Office of War Information, sharply cur- 
tailed as to domestic activity; Farm Se- 
curity Administration and AAA, both 
sharply cut, with strong indication that 
further trouble lies ahead. Even the OPA 
suffered a cut of some $22,000,000,000. 

Probably the most fertile field for 
next year will be in a close survey of 
federal employees in all agencies, includ- 
ing war agencies. No doubt it will be 
found that there are thousands upon 
thousands of federal employees in agen- 
cies which have mushroomed in growth 
who could give a better account of them- 
selves in the war effort by helping to 
meet the manpower shortage in some 
other field. England has set a precedent 
in this direction by recently removing 
from one of her main war agencies 
several thousand employees found to be 
unnecessary. 


Every effort in this direction accom- 
plishes a dual purpose. It reduces our 
federal expenditures and helps to meet 
the manpower shortage. One is as im- 
portant as the other. A recent survey 
indicated that in nine of our states the 
number of federal employees actually 
exceeded the total number of state and 
local government employees. In _ the 
country as a whole, this survey indicated 
that there were 82 federal employees 
for every 100 state and local. That the 
federal government has attempted to in- 
ject itself into every branch of activity 
formerly reserved to the state is beyond 


question. Now is the time to reverse 
that trend and for the states to reassert 
their sovereignty. There again two birds 
will be killed with one stone. For every 
federal employee thus released, there 
will be not only economy to the federal 
government but a stop to duplication of 
effort. 


So, power to the new Congress. The 
country is fed up with emergency bu- 
reaus, padded pay rolls, and their cor- 
responding inefficiency. Every wage 
earner is fast becoming tax conscious. 
Let your Congressman know that you 
thoroughly approve of the start that has 
been made in the economy-in-government 
program and insist that he recognize the 
fact that it is only a start. 


Meat Production 


Tr MUST BE DISCOURAGING EVEN 

to those who know only the rudiments 
of the livestock business to hear from 
OPA representatives that the cattlemen 
are to blame for the recent “beef famine.” 
The officials do not know that grass 
cattle just barely get started to market 
in early July; that August to November 
is the regular big shipping season. 


A year ago, the OPA set ceilings on 
the retail and wholesale price of beef, 
and there developed for the packer and 
the feeder a squeeze that OPA has done 
nothing to alleviate. During the past 
year nothing but confusion and uncer- 
tainty has met the livestock and meat 
industry’s attempts to help remedy the 
situation. For a year, cattle feeders have 
hardly known from one day to the next 
how to plan their feeding operations. 
And for a year the black market in meat 
has been expanding to siphon off cattle 
that otherwise would have gone through 
regular channels of trade. Those things 
explain the “beef famine.” 

It would be hard to find an industry 
that has been more unsung for the way 
it has risen to the war emergency than 
the livestock industry. In spite of labor 
and equipment shortage, advanced oper- 
ating costs, and stupid government in- 
terference, it has greatly enlarged out- 
put. Since 1940, meat production has 
gone from a record almost 19,000,000,000 
pounds, then close to 21,000,000,000 in 
1941, and then to 21,500,000,000 pounds 
in 1942, and in 1943 it will go even 
higher, although so far this year cattle 
slaughter has fallen off some. It is true 
that even these record production 
amounts will not supply all the meat 
that could be used by the heightened de- 
mand from civilians, the armed forces, 
and the Allies through lend-lease. But 
stockmen will keep up their good work 
if Washington will only stop experi- 
menting with every idea the OPA policy 
makers can drum up; if Washington will 
ever pay any heed to the advice of the 
men of the livestock and meat industry 
who know a thing or two about their 
own business. 
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WASHINGTON 


T SEEMS THAT THE GOVERNMENT 

is doing its best to put the livestock 
industry in the position of having to 
explain—explain that it is not holding 
back cattle for higher prices; explain 
that the shortage of beef does not come 
from a deficient raw material supply but 
from the wrong kind of government 
control; explain that OPA experiments 
are leading only to more difficulties in 
the meat situation. 


These troubles have been piling up on 
the livestock and meat industry for a 
year, with more of them possibly in 
store. There is talk of more ceilings like 
the $14.75 top put on hogs a few weeks 
ago; of bigger and better subsidies in the 
making. 


The livestock and meat industry finds 
it impossible to do anything but oppose 
OPA’S many experiments with running 
the meat business in wartime. Through 
their Livestock and Meat Council they 
have asked for a halt in the experiments 
and the use of a sound plan (already 
down in black and white and in Wash- 
ington offices for the controllers to 
study) to encourage production, control 
slaughter, balance supply and demand 
by government buying, and ration meat 





so that the proper share will get to the 
consumer. 

Actually the government has the ma- 
chinery designed to work out this plan. 
That machinery is the War Meat Board. 
It has an advisory committee that rep- 
resents all segments of the meat indus- 
try from producer to retailer: 10 cattle 
producers and feeders, 5 hog producers, 
5 sheep and lamb producers, 4 lamb feed- 
ers, 4 commission agency representa- 
tives, 2 stockyards representatives, 13 
meat packers, 3 non-slaughtering proc- 
essors and wholesalers, and 7 retailers. 

For the cattle producers are Frank S. 
Boice, president of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association; Claude K. 
McCan, of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, Victoria, 
Tex., and H. H. Mundy, of Pawhuska, 
Okla. 

But the board evidently is handicapped 
in the use of the power granted to it, and 
probably that is because of the latest 
scheme—roll-back and subsidy—which 
appeared on the scene shortly after the 
board was created. The livestock and 
meat industry has confidence in the War 
Meat Board, and it should be permitted 
to function as was intended, said Mr. 
Boice. 





Subsidies 


In the case of the subsidy program, it 
is not only the livestock industry that 
opposes it, but the country as a whole 
showed its dislike for it through con- 
gressional action which almost ended the 
program. But it was continued and so 
the government is paying out on the 
basis of a year $485,000,000 to save each 
family of four 30 cents a week. Four 
hundred million dollars of this would go 
to meat subsidies and $85,000,000 to 
butter. The industries involved in the 
plan are required to make out elaborate 
reports to the government. The coffee 
program was cancelled. 


Agricultural Appropriations 


After Congress reluctantly decided to 
continue but limit the subsidy plan for 
six months, it wound up its 1944 agricul- 
tural appropriations act with emphasis 
less on subsidies and more on free agri- 
cultural enterprise. It cut FSA funds 
from $97,500,000 to $60,000,000 for re- 
habilitation loans and sliced in half the 
amount for administration of the agency; 
it abolished crop insurance; it voted 
nothing for parity payments for this 
year’s crops; it continued soil conserva- 
tion payments with $400,000,000 of funds 
for 1948 crops and $300,000,000 for 1944; 
it cut nearly in half AAA’s funds for 
administration but furnished $25,000,000 
for agricultural war boards; it did not 
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The honest butcher has a tough job. 
Some people want favors, a little bit 
extra. The honest butcher can’t do this. 
He must collect ration stamps and 
charge no more than OPA top legal 
prices. 





give OPA as much as that agency 
wanted. The National Youth Adminis- 
tration was ordered liquidated. 


Food Goals 


The 1944 food production program of 
the War Food Administration calls for 
380,000,000 acres of crops, which will be 
the largest ever put in by American 
farmers. The biggest increase is in 
wheat, the goal for which is 68,000,000 
acres, or 14,000,000 acres over this year. 
The program emphasized the “planting 
of more acres of such crops as dry beans 
and peas, soybeans, potatoes, and pea- 
nuts to meet the swiftly changing pat- 
tern of wartime consumption.” Increased 
slaughter of livestock is called for and 
maintenance of production “at levels 
consistent with safe stocking of the 
range and in line with available sup- 
plies of winter forage.” 


Consumers’ Share of Meat 

The War Food Administration said 
that civilians’ allotted share of the coun- 
try’s meat supply during the next 12 
months would be 63 out of every 100 
pounds, which will allow meat rationing 
to continue at about the present level. In 
other words, United States civilians will 
get 14,697,000,000 pounds of meats dur- 
ing the 1943-44 fiscal year. This com- 
pares with apparent civilian consumption 
in 1942 of 17,588,000,000 pounds. Of 
beef the amount for 1943-44 will be 
5,937,500,000 pounds (7,903,000,000 in 
1942); veal, 909,000,000 (1,006,000,000 in 
1942); lamb and mutton, 539,800,000 
(939,000,000 in 1942); and pork, 7,310,- 
900,000 (7,740,000,000 in 1942). The 
other 37 per cent will be divided as fol- 
lows: 17 per cent for the armed forces; 
14 per cent for lend-lease; 6 per cent for 
reserves, exports, etc., including exports 
for Red Cross and U. S. territories. 

Miscellaneous 

The OPA order fixing ceilings on live 
hogs also provided for control of slaugh- 
tering and division of supplies of beef 
through licensing instead of the present 
permit system. ... Carload discount on 
beef and veal has been reduced from 75 
to 25 cents per 100 pounds. Livestock 
associations have long urged complete 
elimination of the discount. . . . Discon- 
tinuance of the federal crop insurance 
program does not affect insurance on 
the 1943 crops and premiums will be col- 
lected on 1943 contracts. . . . Specific 
prices for most wooden fence posts have 
been established by OPA. ... The OPA 
established minimum food prices for rail- 
road dining car meals. ... The ceiling 
on hides, OPA officials say, will not be 
raised to help the packer in his price 
squeeze. This matter was considered at 
a War Meat Board meeting. . . . Lt. Col. 
Jay Taylor, deputy war food admin- 
istrator while Chester C. Davis held the 
war food administrator’s office, has been 
recalled by the Army. 


Dr. John R. Mohler Retires 
From Bureau of Animal Industry 


The Department 
of Agriculture offi- 
cially announced the 
retirement of Dr. 
John R. Mohler, 
chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry 
since 1917. The live- 
stock industry has 
considered itself for- 
tunate to have had 
this capable man as 
head of a bureau so 
important in their 
business. He was 
one of the world’s 
best known veterin- Dr. John R. Mohler 
arians and animal 
pathologists. Dr. Mohler sponsored many 
vital activities of the government hav- 
ing to do with livestock, such as federal 
meat inspection and the suppression of 
tuberculosis in cattle. To him also must 
go much credit in keeping this country 
safe from foot-and-mouth disease. Suc- 
ceeding Mohler, who is retiring at the 
age of 68, is Dr. Arthur W. Miller, as- 
sistant chief of the bureau since 1928. 
Dr. Miller is 67 years old. 





Answering a misunderstanding that 
groups of soldiers can be obtained to 
harvest crops, H. N. Dickson, acting in 
charge of the extension farm labor pro- 
gram of the WFA, said that the use of 
groups of soldiers for farm labor has 
been confined to rehabilitation work in 
flooded areas. 


More accidents take place at high- 
way-railroad grade crossings on Sat- 
urday than any other day of the week. 


The number of young chickens on 
April 1 was 23 per cent more than a 
year ago. 





STRAUB VACCINES and BACTERINS 
















They are easy and simple to use. 


August, 1943 


iF you are not yet using Straub biologicals, 
send for catalog and complete instructions. 


Bacterins and Vaccines since 1919 


RESPECTED WHEREVER 
LIVESTOCK IS RAISED 


For 24 years Straub Vaccines and Bacterins have earned 
and held the confidence of livestock producers. Care- 
ful laboratory control in manufacture and triple-testing 
makes sure of their high efficacy in helping to protect 
the health of your herds and safeguard your profits. 





Fighting Farmers Say: 


USE IT OR 
SCRAP IT! 


300,000 Tons of Steel Have 
Been Set Aside for New | 
Farm Machines 


Now the scrap drive comes even closer | 
home. For during the next quarter, 300,- 
000 tons of steel have been earmarked | 
by the War Production Board for farm 
machinery. 


This action recognizes the importance of 
the farmer in supplying the food without | 
which the war cannot be won. It makes | 
available to you the new equipment 
which you must have to keep your farm 
going. 


With this in mind, take another look 
around your farm for scrap. Organize 
the family ... give everybody a section | 
to cover. Look especially in ditches, 
grass-covered gullies and along fences. 
Don’t miss a pound of old, broken junk. 
Experience has proved there’s always 
more than you think! 


So start today ... and talk it up among 
your neighbors. Get started right away! | 


Here's How to Turn In Your Scrap 


FIRST pile up every piece of scrap 
metal on your place. 


NEXT sell it to a junk dealer. If you 
can’t find one who will come and get it, 
call your Local Salvage Committee, 
County Agent, or your implement dealer, 
or your nearest newspaper. And by all 
means donate your scrap free if you 
want. 


FREE—Send for these booklets, “Scrap 


and How to Collect It,” and “National | 
Scrap Harvest.” 


Farm Press Scrap Committee 
Room 1310, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 








ASSOCIATION NOTES 


(Continued from Page 16) 


FEED FROM MARINE PRODUCTS 


Jerry Sotola, ex- 
pert in animal nutri- 
tion and associate 
professor of animal 
husbandry at Wash- 
ington State College, 
Pullman, Wash., and 
former secretary of 
the Washington Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, 
has joined the re- 
search division of 
Philip R. Park, Inc., 
San Pedro, Cal. He 
has been associated 
with the college for 
the past 24 years and is well known for 
his research work on the nutritive value 
of many foodstuffs. He has held several 
offices in the western section of the 
American Society on Animal Production. 
In his new position, he will devote a 
major portion of his time to research 
work on the future development of ma- 
rine products for livestock feeding. 





Jerry Sotola 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS SALES 

In 56 Angus sales held from January 
1 to July 1, 3,943 cattle sold at an aver- 
age of $407.75 per head, according to 


W. H. Tomhave, secretary of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus’_ Breeders’ 
Association. This compared with $288 


on 3,445 head sold in the same period 
in 1942. In the sales this year 1,453 
Angus bulls sold for an average of $407 
and 2,495 females averaged $410. 
Larger offerings were made in 1943 
sales—73 head per sale against 61 head 
in 1942. 


A FEW DEFINITIONS 


Friends: Persons who stick to- 
gether until debt do them part. 

Secret: Something that is 
hushed about from place to place. 

Men: Often in the backyard 
looking for four-leaf clovers when 
opportunity knocks at the front 
door. 

Dollar Bill: A form of currency 
that ought to have on it a hom- 
ing pigeon instead of an eagle. 

Cynic: A person who believes 


other people are as bad as he is. 


War Profiteer: A worm in the 
apple of patriotism. 

Traitor: Any California doctor 
advising a change of climate for 
his patients. 

Teamwork: When a family is 
fighting to keep the wolf away 
from the door, and the stork slips 
down the chimney. 

Ship of State: A splendid ves- 
sel, but badly overloaded with 
stowaways in the form of bureau- 
crats.—National Grange. 








SUBSIDIES MEAN REGIMENTATION 


Howard Linger, Hooper, Colo., past 
president of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 
and Feeders’ Association, in a talk at 
the Colorado State College Experimenta] 
Station feeders’ day in early July tersely 
summed up the livestock industry’s ob- 
jection to the subsidy program: “It jis 
hard to see the reason for subsidies when 
people have the money to buy. We can 
ill afford to use manpower now to super- 
vise subsidies and roll-backs. By accept- 
ing subsidies, we accept further regi- 
mentation.” 


BOOKSHELF 


Incorrect use of proteins can actually 
decrease food production on ranches and 
at the same time increase consumption 
of both protein and non-protein feeds, 
according to a circular prepared by the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College experi- 
ment station, Stillwater, Okla. The 
booklet, Circular C-113, “How to Feed 
Proteins in Wartime,” stresses proper 
balance between protein and other 
feeds. “Feeding fewer animals an ade- 
quate ration will make better use of 
labor and equipment than can be made 
by feeding larger number on a sub- 
standard ration. Even more important, 
total production will be greater. Live- 
stock and poultry which cannot be fed 
for maximum production will help the 
nation more in the packing plant than 
on the farm.” 








* %* * 


The Wyoming Johnson County “cattle 
war” of 1892 provides the background 
for Trail’s End, western novel by 
Ida McPherson, of Sheridan, Wyo., pub- 
lished by Manthorne & Burack, Inc., 
Boston, Mass.; $2. It is the story of the 
fictional characters, Jack and Virginia 
Lee, but many figures well known in 
Wyoming annals move through the 
pages: Nate Champion, with his death- 
watch diary, Judge Van Devanter, Frank 
Canton, the Frewen brothers, Sheriff 
Malcolm Campbell, Buck Garrett, and 


others. 
- + @ 


“Marketing Livestock in the Corn 
Belt” (Bulletin 365 got out by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, South 
Dakota State College, Brookings, S. D., 
with other experiment stations in the 
Corn Belt and the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics co-operating) is an as- 
semblage of detailed information on 
how livestock is marketed in the re- 
gion. It has 198 pages. 


“Care and Maintenance of the Farm 
Truck in Wartime,” a 50-page booklet 
prepared for farm truck owners, is 
available free of charge from the Stude- 
baker Corporation, South Bend, Ind., or 
from Studebaker dealers. 
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Range Management Highlights 


By Davip F. COSTELLO 


Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Fort 
Collins, Colorado 


The rate of development of range 
plants in mountainous country in the 
spring is delayed from 10 to 14 days 
for each 1,000-foot increase in eleva- 
tion. This fact indicates the need for 
control of livestock distribution to pro- 
tect ranges in different elevational zones 
until the key forage plants have 
reached range readiness. Drift fences 
are valuable aids in this respect. 

Wheat has a value about equal 
pound for pound with corn for feed- 
ing livestock when it is properly pre- 
pared and used. A _ bulletin recently 
issued by the Colorado Extension Serv- 
ice tells how to feed it to increase 
meat and dairy products for the food 
production program. 

Indicators of satisfactory range con- 
dition on summer cattle ranges in the 
mountains of eastern Oregon are thrifty 
stands of bluebunch wheatgrass alone 
or in mixture with Idaho fescue, 
prairie junegrass, and Sandberg blue- 
grass. Grassland types dominated by 
Sandberg bluegrass represent a poor 
range condition. 

* * * 

The first livestock cars furnished by 
the railroads as early as 1854 were flat 
cars with slatted sides but no roofs or 
hay racks. - Branches of trees were 
attached to the tie bars for shade. 
Roofs were first applied to keep the 
animals from jumping out of the car. 

A study of salting habits of cattle 
made at the Burgess Spring experi- 
mental area in the Lassen National For- 
est, California, showed that the aver- 
age time between salting and watering 
was nearly seven and a half hours, al- 
though the most heavily traveled route 
between salt and water was approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a mile. 

* 2K * 


The grazing value of blueberry elder, 
a common shrub on summer ranges, 
increases during the season for both 
sheep and cattle. In the spring it is 
practically worthless; in summer it is 
fair; in fall its palatability rises rap- 
idly until after frost, the fruit, leaves, 
and twigs then being eaten with relish. 

* * * 


The shallow root system of plains 
pricklypear enables it to thrive in sea- 
sons characterized by light showers of 
05 to .10 inch. A series of drought 
years is conducive to the spread of 
cactus and detrimental to the mainte- 
nance of a grass cover. 

* * * 

The major features of modern range 

management were outlined by J. G. 


August, 1943 


Smith, of Texas, in 1895 and 1899. 
The system advocated by Smith in- 
cluded proper stocking, rotation, ade- 
quate water development, destruction 
of rodents, destruction of weeds and 
cacti, and provision of adequate for- 
age for livestock. 


Sodium arsenite has been found ef- 
fective in the control of mesquite which 
has encroached on pasture lands, ac- 
cording to studies made by the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
poison solution is applied to the root 
crown with a paint brush after the 
topwood has been removed. It is be- 
lieved that livestock of the Spanish 
explorers spread the seeds of mesquite 
northward from Mexico and that the 
checking of fires and eradication of 
prairie dogs which formerly held the 
plant in check have aided its distribu- 
tion in recent years. 

* * * 


A white-flowered biennial sweet clover 
has been developed in Canada which 
produces numerous branches from crown 
buds, making a dwarf plant which is 
desirable for grazing. The stems are 
finer and the palatability is higher than 
that of the common sweet clovers. 

* * * 


Most grasses show a marked con- 
centration of herbage near the root 
crown. For example, if average maxi- 
mum flower stalk length is included 
in the height measurement of blue 
grama, it is necessary to remove about 
90 per cent of the height to obtain 
50 per cent of the volume. 


A selected strain of buffalograss 
yielded seed at the rate of 4,318 pounds 
per acre under nursery conditions at 
Hays, Kansas, in 1941. Seed yields 
are usually below 100 pounds per acre 
from native pastures, even when the 
best harvesting machinery available is 
used. 


FARM EMPLOYMENT 


Farm employment rose season- 
ally to 11,695,000 workers on 
June 1, according to federal fig- 
ures. This compares with 11,- 
917,000 of last year and 12,204,000 
for the 1937-41 period. On June 1 
farm wage rates per month with- 
out board averaged $71.84 for the 
country as a whole—the highest 
wage level of record. Wage rates 
without board June 1, 1942, aver- 
aged $53.20. The highest wages 
were paid in California—$148 
without board. Farm _ operators 
were working an average of 12.8 
hours a day on June 1, or about 
three-fourths of an hour longer 
than on June 1 three years ago. 





THIS MONTH’S COVER PICTURE 

Our cover picture this month is by 
Mrs. Mary Boice, Sonoita, Ariz., wife of 
Frank S. Boice, president of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association. 
Arizona, where this picture was taken, 
and the entire West has a good supply 
of such beeves for a meat-hungry nation 
and her Allies. They will be rolling to 
market in volume from now on to near 
the end of the year. 
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m Kinds of SHORTHORNS 


Loess 


1“Farm the D ual Way.” 
A practical illustrated y //4s 
booklet. Will help you ““@ 
make more money on f . 
your farm with easy“Q3 
fleshed, high-producing , 
Milking Shorthorn cows. 2 


2 “Polled Shorthorns.” 
Complete. Fully illustrat- 
ed. Tells all about this 
great hornless beef breed 
and where to buy foun- 
dation stock. 


3 “Farm Security with 
Shorthorns.” Cram-full of 
educational facts and pic- 
tures on what Shorthorns can do for you and 
| why they are the Universal Breed. 


Tell us which you want—we'll do the rest 


American SHORTHORN Breepers’ Association 
Dept.¢9 1 Union Stock Yards Chicago, lilinois 
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The Country's Protein Supply 


For the country as a whole, there 
will be enough protein feed to go around 
if the best use is made of all that we 
have. This statement is based upon De- 
partment of Agriculture figures show- 
ing that there will be about 16 per cent 
more protein feed in 1943 than there 
was in 1942, while the increase in pro- 
duction of meat and livestock products 
will be about 15 per cent. 

The figures on estimated protein sup- 
plies are: Oil cake and meal, 6,624,000 








"The Jewel of the Sandhills 
of Nebraska" 


13,400-Acre Derrick 
Ranch for $275,000 


LAST summer the World-Herald ran an 
illustrated article in the Sunday paper 
entitled, “The Jewel of the Sandhills 
of Nebraska.” It was a description of 
the 13,400-acre Derrick ranch located 
southeast of Bassett, one of the most 
attractive ranches in the State of Ne- 
braska. 

It cuts in the neighborhood of 2,000 tons 
of hay, is wonderfully improved with 
a beautiful home, air conditioned, 
heated by gas, and furnished as at- 
tractively as any city home. It has 
adequate buildings of all kinds and 
descriptions, 27 auto gates, private 
telephone system connecting all parts 
of the ranch, over 100,000 trees which 
furnish the finest kind of protection 
for the cattle during the winter and 
summer, and numerous flowing wells. 

The ranch is stocked with 1,300 leek of 
high-grade Hereford cattle. The ranch, 
livestock, all equipment, furniture—in 
other words, lock, stock, and barrel— 
is offered, with immediate possession, 
for $275,000. If you want a place that 
you have been dreaming about, write 
us for full particulars. 


Louis S. Clarke & Son, Omaha 
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BLACKLEG STRIKES QUICKLY! 


All calves should be vaccinated before 
losses occur. Young, well-doing calves 
are more susceptible than thin ones. 


DO IT YOURSELF— 
SAVE UP TO 25% TO 50%! 


BLACKLEG BACTERIN (alum agua 
whole culture) per 5ccdose .. 7c 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
BACTERIN per dos 
COLI-ENTERI 1DIS BACTERIN 


dos: 6c 
BRUCELL LA ABORTUS VACCINE 
(abortion vaccine) per dose . 35e 
Anti-Hog CholeraSerum, 14 4 
perl ce’s_.. 
Simultaneous Virus, 106 cc’s “$2.15 
Write today for this FREE Guiae 
. home vaccination is easy, con- 


venient and economical. 

ORDER FROM 
Nearest INC “H or— 

VETER 

SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 

WORLD’S LARGEST SERUM PRODUCERS 
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tons in 1948 compared with 5,100,000 
tons in 1942; tankage, meat scrap, and 
fish meal, 970,000 tons. (1942) 920,000 
tons; milk products, dried, 95,000 tons, 
(1942) 98,000 tons; skim milk fed on 
farms, dry equivalent, 1,415,000 tons, 
(1942) 1,454,000 tons; miscellaneous 
protein feeds, 2,199,000 tons, (1942) 
2,164,000 tons. Total increase in 1943 
over 1942, 16 per cent. 

Supplies of animal protein, however, 
will be smaller per head of livestock 
than in 1942. 


William Painter Passes Away 


Death came suddenly to William 
Painter, 80, on July 6. He was the last 
of three brothers who gained national 
recognition as Hereford breeders on 
their ranches at Roggen, Colo.; and 
with his brothers, John E. and Edgar, 
William Painter had had a hand in 
starting the National Western Stock 
Show at Denver. He was born July 2, 
1863, in England, the son of a breeder 
of fine race horses, and came to Amer- 
ica in 1887. He is survived by his 
wife, the former Grace Mitchell Clark; 
a son, Stafford; and two daughters, 
Mrs. Lewis Littler, of Hardin, Colo., 
and Mrs. Edward Sidney Hanley, of 
Denver. 


Wert E. Love Dies 


Wert E. Love, for 15 years operator 
of ranch and cattle holdings in Pre- 
sidio County, Tex., died June 6 in 
Marfa, Tex., at the age of 36. His 
ranch carried the “Dipper Brand.” He 
was an active member of the High- 
land Hereford Breeders’ Association 
and the Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers’ Association. Since 1937 he 
had served as a county commissioner. 
Surviving are his wife; a son, Wert III; 
and a daughter, Lorraine. 


Albright Manager Ogden Yards 


R. C. Albright, traffic manager of the 
Ogden branch of the Denver Union 
Stock Yards, will become manager of the 
Ogden, Utah, yards August 1, succeeding 
J. E. Daugherty, according to L. M. Pex- 
ton, president of the company. 


OKLAHOMA QUARTER-HORSE 
EXHIBITORS’ ASS’N 


First Annual Official State 
Quarter-Horse Show 


August 20-21, Stillwater, Okla. 


HALTER CLASSES— 

Stallions, Mares, Groups 
CONTESTS—Cutting, Reining, Roping 
P RIZ ES—Ribbons, Trophies, Money 

The show is free, with only the stipula- 
tion that exhibitors must be members of 
the association. For further information 


write to 
J. A. Beall, Sec., 
Oklahoma Quarter-Horse Exhibitors’ Association 
Animal Husbandry Dept., A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 
SS RR Ee 











A CATTLE REPORT 
FROM N. W. ILLINOIS 


By DAVID I. DAY 


EAVING CHICAGO IN THE DEWY 
quiet which pervades any large city 
in the summer at 5 a. m., we drove 
along U. S. 34 and U. S. 30 into Amboy, 
one of the neatest towns in the 2,000- 
population class in 
this country. The 
part of northern 
Illinois traversed 
that morning has 
nice hay crops and 
apparently nearly 
an average num- 
ber of native and 
western cattle on 
pasture and in 
feed-lots. Amboy 
is the county seat 
of Lee County and 
is nearly if not 
quite due west of 
the Windy City. 


All around over Lee County the crop 
conditions are good. Corn and soybeans , 
were out late, but old Mother Nature 
seemed doing her utmost to make up 
for lost time. Three-fourths of the corn 
was at least knee-high. The soybeans 
looked fine. There was quite a good 
deal of oat rust, but most of the farmers 
sowed rust-resistant varieties, thus re- 
ducing the amount of damage. We can 
figure the oat crop as average in this 
locality. Altogether the farmers feel a 
good deal better about the field crop 
situation now than they did a couple 
of months or so ago. There can be no 
doubt but that the farmers in this part 
of the world certainly did everything in 
human power to get out a big crop. 

The cattlemen were pleased with the 
hay crop, which is fairly good, although 
the acreage was reduced by winter- 
killing. A good many farms have hay 
as fine as they have had in several 
years. There are more soybeans for 
emergency pasture and more _ sudan 
grass for the same purpose in Lee 
County, all directions from Amboy. So 
far as the feed is concerned, both 
roughage and grains, there is positively 
nothing to be alarmed about here, but 
there are many other things in connec- 
tion with cattle feeding that do not look 
so good. The mental attitude of people 
toward beef production is highly un- 
satisfactory. 

As a guess, I should say that the 
cattle population on feed in that county 
is approximately the same as, maybe 
5 per cent less than, a year ago at this 
time. Universally, the farmers are 
worried about the antics of the cattle 
market. All appear skittish about buy- 
ing calves this fall. The talk about 
price subsidies, pro and con, has them 
worried. The talk is so indefinite, so 
confusing. There is a definite feeling 
that feeder calves sell too high. 

Some of the best practical feeders in 
Illinois are in this part of the state. All 


David L. Day 
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around Ashton, West Brooklyn, Steward, 
Franklin Grove, Sublette, and other 
points are farmers with the necessary 
experience, skill, and equipment, but 
they are not very enthusiastic about 
beef cattle at the moment. I noted the 
excellence of the purebred registered 
herds of the vicinity. The present un- 
certainty and perplexity are temporary, 
of course, merely things connected with 
war times. When things get settled 
down and some of the theories advanced 
now are disproved, we shall see old Lee 
County marketing fat cattle as of yore. 

Nice interest is seen there in 4-H beef 
feeding. The clubbers will have a fair 
this fall, but the date has not been set. 
I talked to a few of the lads, and they 
feel that their project is the most sat- 
isfying of all, and many of them will 
be the big beef producers there in an- 
other decade. 

Over little Rock River at Dixon we 
were shortly in Mt. Carroll in Carroll 
County. Stopping at a few farms the 
following morning, a good deal of re- 
sentment was found on the matter of 
feeder calves at 15 and 15% cents. The 
folks there feel a better relationship 
will have to figured out between feeder- 
calf prices and the fat-cattle prices. It 
is the general opinion that there are 
fewer cattle than were there a year ago 
throughout the county, but there are 
many nice animals on the way to the 
beef market from there this fall. After 
that it’s problematical. 

I took some nice pictures of cattle 
scenes on the roads into Galena in the 
extreme northwestern corner of the 
state. I left them a few days later in 
Springfield for developing and have 
never received them. To make a bad 
matter worse, the name of the drug 
store has slipped my memory. Perhaps 
the pictures will catch up with me one 
of these days, as good as new. Galena is 
the old home town of General U. S. 
Grant, incidentally, today a delightful 
old town of about 4,200 people. The 
cattle situation there as regards stock 
on feed and the temper of the cattlemen 
is merely a duplicate of what can be 
seen in Carroll or Lee counties. 

I did not see as many real good cattle 
in Stephenson County as in some of the 
other counties. Possibly we were on the 
wrong roads. I know there are a num- 
ber of fine cattlemen there—at least a 
dozen or so. In fact, all around Kent, 


Pearl City, Lena, Baileyville, Shannon, 
and Freeport there have always been 
some good cattle feeders and general 
livestock men of real quality. The old 
city of Freeport is one of the most in- 
teresting in northern Illinois. It is the 
place where Lincoln and Douglas had 
their immortal debates before the Civil 
War. 

On a Saturday night on the streets, 
in the stores, and at the filling stations 
I got to see a good many farmers in- 
terested in cattle and got a very good 
cross-section of their true sentiments. 
They feel, in short, that all price-fixing 
is bound to gouge somebody, either the 
producer or the consumer, and that 
the law of supply and demand will 
rule the roost in the end, no matter 
what experiments are tried. They are 
confused as to the real condition of 
the cattle trade. They do not under- 
stand all about the various “regu- 
lations,” and as to rumors regarding 
further “regulations” they say they do 
not know what to believe and what not 
to believe. Probably the same could 
be said of men much higher up in the 
picture. They read in the papers that 
Congress failed to raise the ceiling on 
corn—that is up to the administration. 

The result is that northern Illinois 
farmers are watching the Chicago mar- 
ket, shipping cattle if in condition at 
all when the market is active and hold- 
ing cattle off inactive markets. They 
are close enough to the stockyards to 
make and carry out quick decisions. 
One consolation is that the hog men 
and the sheep feeders are just as much 
“up in the air” as the cattlemen. 

Over to the busy city of Rockford on 
a quiet sunny Sunday and down the 
shores of Rock River on lovely Illinois 
Road 2 to Oregon, one of the state’s 
best towns, some 3,000 population, was 
the next move. It is in the heart of 
noted Ogle County. Here the beef sit- 
uation is the same in general as in other 
counties in northwestern Illinois—a lit- 
tle more optimism in spots, it seemed. 
There are fewer cattle on feed there, 
due wholly to the hesitancy of farmers 
to pay the price that feeder calves are 
bringing. Corn and soybean planting 
was all completed and much of the corn 
looked as fine as can be seen anywhere. 
The hay crop is good enough, although 
not up to the standard of 1942. The 
farmers are in sore need of more help. 





Brood cows on pasture of Wernicke and Son, northwest of historic Freeport, IIl. 
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OUR SONS 
ARE IN THERE 
TOGETHER, TOO 


"This could be either one of us 
talking... 


“His boy and my boy are in there 
together. Members of the same 
squad. Dodging the same fire. 
Eating the same food. Fighting 
the same fight... 


"Both of them hope to return 
some day to the land they love— 
to a land of opportunity, where 
each is free to build his own fu- 
ture in his own way. 


"Each is hoping to be able to fol- 
low in his father's business. If that 
happens they'll need each other 


then, just as they—and we—do 
now." 


For complete and economical live- 
stock financing, use your local Bank 
of America, or apply at the Live- 
stock Loan Dept., 25 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 3345423 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


seb B Oar Tie) 


A Pores, 


1 R oot Yd | eu 

- Y2-1-1V2 and 2 POUND bm ag 
TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council, Bluse 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES 
RECEDE DURING MONTH 


By Clarence A. Anderson 


ATTLE PRICES DECLINED 

slightly during the month, with the 
exception of the better grades of cows 
and bulls, which showed some strength. 
The heavy volume of hogs forced prices 
sharply down, espe- 
cially on the 
weighty butchers 
and sows. Sheep 
and lambs also 
were on the down- 
ward trend. Compe- 
tition continued as 
keen as ever, but 
processors were 
compelled to bring 
their purchases in 
line with the roll- 
back prices which 
went into effect in 
the middle of June. 

Some of the eastern metropolitan 
areas were hard pressed for sufficient 
beef, and many of the wholesale houses 
were completely empty except for va- 
rious pork cuts, mutton, and the differ- 
ent items of smoked meats on many 
days. Some relief was in sight, as mar- 
ketings were somewhat larger on the 
two Mondays early in July and there 
was prospect of increased movement 
of grass-fat cattle from Kansas and 
Oklahoma grass pastures. 

Meanwhile the economic pot contin- 
ued to simmer while the cooks were 
unable to agree on what seasonings to 
use to improve the stew. 

Invitations were sent out by the War 
Meat Board to representatives of the 
various branches of the livestock and 
meat industry to serve as an advis- 
ory committee. The membership was 
to include 10 cattle producers and feed- 
ers, five hog producers, five sheep and 
lamb producers, four lamb feeders, four 
commission agency representatives, two 
stockyards representatives, 13 meat 
packers, three non-slaughtering pro- 
cessors and wholesalers, and seven re- 
tailers. 





C. A. Anderson 


CIVILIAN MEAT SUPPLY 
63 PER CENT OF TOTAL 


Beef supplies for the armed forces 
approximated requirements during the 
middle part of July. The War Food 
Administration anticipated that approxi- 
mately 17 pounds out of every 100 
pounds of meat would be allocated to 
the armed forces, or almost 4,000,000,- 
000 pounds for the next 12-month period, 
July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944. Another 
14 pounds, mostly pork, or an approxi- 
mate 3,250,000,000 pounds were allo- 
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cated for our Allies. Around six pounds 
were allotted for reserve supplies and 
exports, including the Red Cross and 
United States territories and _ posses- 
sions. After all these reserves have been 
taken out of the prospective supply, 
the civilian would be left with 63 out of 
every 100 pounds, or nearly the same 
level as the current meat ration allow- 
ance. 

It was estimated that some 9,000,- 
000,000 pounds of beef would be avail- 
able for the next 12 months, allowing 
the civilians approximately 6,000,000,- 
000 pounds. Thus 2,000,000,000 pounds 
would be available for the armed forces, 
around 170,000,000 pounds for other 
claimant groups, including the Red 
Cross and our Allies, with the 
remainder earmarked as a reserve set 
aside for unforeseen requirements and 
as a buffer in case of failure to mar- 
ket as many cattle as now anticipated. 

Total meat production in federally 
inspected plants throughout the nation 
showed an incresae of 3 per cent over a 
year ago. But, the gain was attributed 
largely to the huge increase in hog 
slaughter which tended to offset the 
deficits in the slaughter of beef and 
veal. During the week ending July 10, 
around 147,000 head of cattle were 
slaughtered in federally inspected plants, 
or a reduction of 32 per cent under the 
same week in 1942. Calves at 64,000 
head dropped 33 per cent below 1942. 
Sheep and lambs totaled around 361,- 
000, or an increase of nearly 6 per 
cent, while the hog kill of 1,126,000 
head showed an increase of about 39 
per cent over the same week last year. 

The curtailed shipments of cattle over 
recent weeks seemed to bring about a 
higher percentage of choice to prime 
steers when supplies finally increased. 
At Chicago, 39.1 per cent of the steers 
during the week of July 10 graded 
choice to prime, 50.3 per cent good, 
leaving somewhat more than 10 per 
cent common and medium. The three- 
year average for the same week was 
30.0 per cent choice to prime, 51.4 good, 
17.3 medium, and 1.3 common. 

The average price of all grades of 
slaughter steers at Chicago for the 
week of July 10 was $15.53 or about 
the same as the previous week, and 
compared with $15.56 the entire month 
of June and $13.09 a year ago. Choice 
to prime steers averaged $16.18 as 
against $16.35 in June and $14.21 a 
year ago. 

Compared with about a month ago, 
fed steers and heifers on most of the 
major markets were weak to 25 cents 
lower, with some sales 25 to 50 cents 
off. However, active competition by 
West Coast buyers created an artificial 
strengthening influence on some of the 
Rocky Mountain markets. Beef cows 


as a rule were steady to strong, but 
canners and cutters ranged from steady 
to 50 cents lower. Good beef and sau- 
sage bulls with weight sold strong to 
50 cents higher, but thin lightweights 
were lower. Vealers and_ slaughter 
calves showed considerable weakness. 

At Chicago, choice to prime fed steers 
sold up to $17.40 in the latter part 
of June, but comparable kinds did not 
go above $17 in mid-July. There were 
scattered shipments at $16.65 to $16.90 
late, but the bulk of good to choice had 
moved at $14 to $16. Occasional loads 
of fed heifers were taken at $16.75 in 
early July and prices of $16 to $16.50 
were relatively scarce. The bulk of good 
to choice netted $13.50 to $15.50. Good 
beef cows in late June scored a top of 
$14, but some were taken at $14.25 in 
July. The bulk, however, were of qual- 
ity to sell at $11 to $18, while canners 
and cutters ranged from $7.50 to $10.25. 
Weighty sausage and beef bulls ad- 
vanced from an early top of $14.50 to 
$14.85 by July 15. There were more 
sales at $13.50 to $14, and some of 
the lightweights sold downward from 
$12.50. Only odd head of _ vealers 
reached $16, and practical early top 
stood at $15.50, while nothing sold 
above $15 late. 

At Omaha, choice fed steers reached 
$16.25 about mid-July and many sold 
at $15.50 to $16, with medium to good 
at $13 to $15. Common lots made 
$11.50 to $12.50. Some mixed yearlings 
reached $15.40. Best lots of fed heifers 
scored $15.60, but the predominant sup- 
ply cleared at $13.50 to $15.25. A few 
good beef cows topped at $13.60 and 
the bulk medium to good scored $10.50 
to $12.50, with cutter and common at 
$8.25 to $10.50 and canners at $7.25 
to $8.50. However, at the low time 
some of the thin canners went below 
$6.50. Practical top on bulls was $14, al- 
though a few reached $14.25, while me- 
dium grades of lightweight cleared at 
$11.50 to $12.50 and common went down 
to $9.50. Vealers ranged from $13 to 
$14.50. 


GRASS-FAT CATTLE 
BEGIN TO SHOW UP 


At Kansas City grass-fat cattle began 
to make their appearance in volume 
by the middle of July. Fed _ steers 
reached $16.35, with many loads choice 
at $15.75 to $16.10, while many good 
to choice made $15 to $15.75. Medium 
to good sold at $12.75 to $15. Some 
outstanding quality grass-fat steers 
reached $14, but the bulk medium to 
good scored $13 to $13.50 and com- 
mon down to $10.75 with Brahmas and 
Mexicans of low grade at $9.50 to 
$10.50. Mixed yearlings topped at $16. 
Best heifers topped at $15.85. Grass- 
fat cows were obtained rather freely at 
$11.75 to $12.25, while some grain-feds 
sold at $12.50 to $13.25. Cutter and 
common cows scored $8 to $10, with can- 
ners at $5.25 to $7.50. Beef bulls went 
at $13.50 to $14, but there were many 
at $12.50 down. Vealer top was $14.50. 
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At St. Joseph, choice steers selling 
at $15.90 late in June made a prac- 
tical top of $15.65 in mid- July. Early 
top on heifers was $15.25, with the 
limit late at $15.10. Best cows made 
$18.50. 
ay Sioux City, fed steers topped at 
$16.35 in early July. Choice heifers 
scored $15.50. Good beef bulls stopped 
at $14.35, while late top on vealers 
was $15.50, although some earlier had 
sold as high as $16. 

St. Paul found a top of $16.35 on 
choice steers early in July, with a late 
top of $16.10. Best vealers cleared at 
$16, with many at $14 to $15.50. 

Keen competition was offered in 
Denver for beef steers by West Coast 
buyers as well as order buyers for 
some of the mid-western plants. Choice 
steers finally reached $16 in mid-July 
after having been pushed down to $15.65 
after the price roll-back took effect in 
June. Scattered choice loads sold at 
$15.75 to $15.90, but the bulk good 
to choice sold at $15 to $15.50, and me- 
dium to good at $14 to $14.75. Some 
outstanding quality heifers topped at 
$15.75, but the general market was be- 
low $15.60, and many loads $14 to 
$15. Some grass-fat cows topped at 
$12.75, with others at $12 to $12.60. 
A few bulls sold up to $14. While a 
few vealers reached $16 in June, the 
practical limit in July was $15. 


FEEDERS GETTING CAUTIOUS 
IN THEIR REPLACEMENTS 


Faced with the increased costs of 
feeding cattle, price ceilings, and other 
contingencies, feed-lot operators be- 
came extremely. cautious in buying re- 
placements, particularly kinds requir- 
ing heavy feeding. Light stockers suit- 
able for pasturing and “coasting” along 
were in slightly better demand. How- 
ever, prices were forced downward. 
Stock steers were unevenly 25 to 50 
cents lower, with many feeder sales as 
much as $1 lower. A still weaker un- 
dertone prevailed. Feeder heifers were 
mostly 25 to 50 cents lower, although 
in extremes as much as $1 off. Stock 
cows were 25 to 50 cents lower. Vealer 
weight stock calves bore the brunt of 


the decline and were from $1 to $2. 


lower, with some bids off more than 
that. 

At Kansas City, steers which had 
sold at $15.50 to $16 declined to around 
$14.85 on yearling types by the first 
of July and very little went above $14.50 
in mid-July. There were many late sales 
at $13.50 to $14.50, with medium to 
good at $13 to $13.50 and some com- 
mon lots at $9.75 to $11.50. Some high- 
quality feeding heifers sold early up to 
$15, but $13.50 stopped most buyers 
late. Some range cows with calves at 
their sides had obtained $12 to $13 
early, but very few were to be had at 
$9.50 to $11.75 late. Vealer weight 
calves sold late around $15.50 to $16, 
but early reached $17. 

Stockers and feeder steers generally 
ranged from $13.75 to $15.50 at Chi- 
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MEAT ON THE TABLE? 


ONLY A STARGAZER CAN BELIEVE THAT A 
GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY REDUCES THE COST 
OF LIVING, OR IS OF ANY EFFECT IN PREVENT- 
ING INFLATION. 


JUDGE JOHN D. MILLER, 


President Emeritus of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


HARNESS for Vital Farm = 


Get your Keyston Bros. depend- 
able harness, saddles and repair 
parts from your dealer. ~ When 
in San Francisco visit our show- 
rooms only a block from Third 
and Market Streets. 


KEYSTON BROS. 


Established 1868 
755 MISSION STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 





BUY WAR STAMPS 
AND BONDS AT 
REGULAR INTERVALS 














cago late. Some choice 1,025-pound 
feeder steers sold early at St. Paul up 
to $15.75, but little was found above 
$14.25 late, and some feeders cleared at 
$13.75. Practical limit on yearling 
stockers in Omaha was $15, although 
choice were obtained early up to $15.40 

While some light stockers sold up to 
$15.35 in Denver in mid-June, late sales 
were halted at around $14.25 late. 
Very few stock calves netted over $15.50 
in July, although a few selected lots 
scored $16 as against $17 in the middle 
of June. 


GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES $14.75 
CEILING ON LIVE HOGS 


The hog situation reversed itself 
somewhat. Some quarters had urged 
that hogs be marketed at lighter weights 
to conserve feed. But hogs continued 
to pile into terminal markets and coun- 
try points in such volume that many 
of the packers found their plant facili- 
ties overtaxed, particularly refrigera- 
tion, and the shortage of labor. The 
War Meat Board issued a strong ap- 
peal for hog producers to reduce mar- 
ketings for a while and to make sure 
that there was a sales outlet before 
making shipment. Prices again declined 
to nearly the support level of $13.75 
pledged for the Chicago basis on 240- to 
270-pound weights. Live hog ceilings 
were announced on July 19 at a flat 
price of $14.75 per cwt., Chicago basis. 
They will be effective early in August. 
Effective on August 15 will be a fed- 
eral licensing system for slaughterers to 
replace the present permit system. Ef- 


fective September 1, the $13.75 price 
support will be extended to cover 220- 
to 240-pound hogs. 

Butcher hogs weighing between 180 
and 270 pounds were unevenly 10 to 
35 cents lower than a month ago, but 
weights 270 pounds and over were 
mostly 25 to 60 cents lower. The ex- 
tremely heavy hogs and sows ranged 
from 50 to 90 cents lower, with some 
as much as $1 off. 

Good to choice barrows and gilts 
opened the week of July 24 with a top 
of $13.90 at Chicago, while the top the 
previous week stood at $14.35. Sales 
during the month fluctuated between 
$13.85 and $14.25 as peak prices, and 
there were many sales at $13.40 to 
$13.90. There were some sales of sows 
up to $13.80 early, but little above $13 
late. Feeder pigs were sharply lower. 

The spring pig crop of 1943 was esti- 
mated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in its June, 1943, pig crop report 
as 74,050,000, or about 13,000,000 head 
or 22 per cent larger than the 1942 
spring pig crop. The 1943 fall pig crop 
was anticipated at around 53,000,000 
head, according to farmers’ reports on 
sows bred or to be bred to farrow this 
fall. This would amount to about 
9,000,000 head above the fall of 1942. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


The market movement of Idaho and 
Utah lambs was slower in developing 
than in recent years, but by the mid- 
dle of July a fair volume was arriving 
at markets. The contracting of feeder 
lambs for September and October de- 





What Is a Cow? 


You know something about a cow. Sure! You’re a cowman, why shouldn’t 
you? But do you really know all about her? Maybe you have something to 
learn. Sit back in your saddle and read what this anonymous writer, probably 


a Washington, D. C., man, has to say: 


The cow is a female quadruped with an alto voice and a countenance in 


which there is no guile. 


She collaborates with the pump in the production of a liquid called milk, 
provides the filler for hash, and is at last skinned by those she has benefited, 


as most mortals are. 


The young cow is called a calf, and before the war was used in the manu- 


facture of chicken salad. 


The cow’s tail is mounted aft and has a universal joint. It is used to dis- 
turb marauding flies, and a tassel at the end has a unique educational value. 
Persons who milk cows and come often in contact with the tassel have vocabu- 


laries of peculiar and impressive force. 


The cow has two stomachs. The one on the ground floor is used as a ware- 


house and has no other function. 


When this one is filled the cow retires to 


a quiet place where her ill manners will occasion no comment and devotes 
herself to belching. The raw materials thus conveyed for the second time to 
the interior of her face are pulverized and delivered to the auxiliary stomach, 
where they are converted into cow or milk. 

The cow has no upper plate. All her teeth are parked in the lower part 


of her face. 


The arrangement was perfected by a Department efficiency 


expert to keep her from gumming things up. As a result she bites up and 


gums down. 


A slice of cow is worth 12 cents as cow, 20 cents in the hands of the 
packer, has a ceiling price of 40 cents in a butcher shop, and is worth $2.25 


a plate in a restaurant. 


The male cow is called a bull, and is lassoed along the Colorado, fought 
south of the Rio Grande, and shot in the vicinity of the Potomac. 


The cow is also recognized as the foster mother of the human race. 





























































livery was virtually at a standstill due 
to the high asking prices and the un- 
certainty of the costs of feed by the 
time the lambs were delivered into feed- 
lots. Growers in some sections indi- 
cated that they would market a large 
percentage of ewes to conserve their 
pastures and feed. Spring lambs fin- 
ished the month steady to 25 cents 
lower. Old-crop lambs, which were tech- 
nically classified as yearlings after July 
5 for trading purposes, showed an un- 
even trend of 25 cents to $1 lower, 
partly accounted for by the deteriora- 
tion in quality. Ewes were very un- 
even property at the various markets, 
depending on the volume received. 
Some markets were 25 to 50 cents 
higher, while others were steady to 25 
cents lower. 

Practical top on spring lambs at Chi- 
cago was $16, although some choice 
sorted lots reached $16.50 in June. 
Most late sales stopped at $15.50 in 
mid-July. The bulk of good to choice 
sold at $14 to $15.25. Old-crop fed 
shorn lambs sold in June at $13.50 to 
$15, while the same type of animals 
classified as yearlings sold in July at 
$12 to $14.50. Practical top on choice 
ewes was $8. 

On most of the Missouri River mar- 
kets practical top on spring lambs was 
$15.25, although a few sales were made 
at $15.35 in Omaha. Strictly choice 
Colorado spring lambs sold in Denver 
in July up to $15.85 and there were 
many lambs of high quality mountain 
kinds at $15 to $15.75. 

Ogden found an increasingly large 
volume of Idaho lambs arriving, with 
many loads of good to choice selling at 
$14.75 to $15.25 in July. 

New-crop feeding lambs sold at 
Omaha at $13 to $13.35 in mid-July, 
while, some earlier reached $13.50. 
Feeders also sold in Denver up to $13.50 
in July. In St. Paul demand was 
found for good to choice shorn year- 
ling breeding ewes at $12.25 to $12.75, 
with two- and three-year-olds at $8.25 
to $8.50. 

Some of the country contracts for 
feeding lambs were made at $13 to 
$13.50, with many bands being held for 
higher prices. 


WOOL AND HIDE TRADE 


By C. A. A. 
UYING OF WOOL BY THE COM- 


modity Credit Corporation up to 
July 15 approximated 50,000,000 
pounds, while it was estimated that 


around 50,500,000 pounds had been ap- 
praised throughout the country for 
purchase. This included pulled wools. 
However, warehouses found it difficult 
to keep pace with the heavy movement, 
and the unloading of cars and the pre- 
paring of wool for appraisal was de- 
layed on account of labor shortages. 
The War Production Board increased 
the quarterly quota of manufacture of 
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worsted products for civilian use from 
30 per cent to 70 per cent of each 
manufacturer’s average quarterly con- 
sumption during the first half of 1941, 
while the quota for woolen products 
was raised from 5 to 50 per cent. 

The Quartermaster Corps requested 
bids on 310,400 high-neck sweaters and 
785,480 pairs of wool ski socks. This 
brought about a good demand for me- 
dium domestic wools suitable for army 
blankets and other clothing. Sales 
were made at Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation appraisal prices. Some sales of 
early purchased fine-grade wools were 
made in Boston at prices several cents 
below ceilings. Foreign wools were 
sold on arrival at steady prices. 

Appraisal prices on territory wools 
continued to run slightly under the price 
levels established when contracting was 
active prior to the government purchas- 
ing program, due to generally heavier 
shrinkage than expected before shear- 
ing. Some Idaho clips selling at the 
same price levels aS a year ago on a 
clean basis, in reality netted 5 cents 
less on a grease basis. On the other 
hand, some northern Wyoming and 
Montana wools compared favorably with 
last year’s light-shrinking clip. 

Fleece wools sold at the following 
prices: Small lots clear medium wools 
on grease basis Ohio, 48 cents; Mis- 
souri, around 45 cents, with Springfield 
47 to 49 cents; Iowa, 42 to 45 cents; 
and Kentucky, 48 cents. Since Tennes- 
see wools were declared salable direct 
to mills with certain provisions, prices 
strengthened and medium wools ranged 
from 49 to 53 cents. The price to 
growers for delaine wool in Ohio was 42 
cents. 

Some appraisal prices paid for fleece 
wools included Missouri and Iowa three- 
eighths blood at 55.2 cents and quar- 
ter blood at 53.75; Iowa fine staple, 
shrinking 62 per cent, 44.08 cents; fine 
clothing, shrink 66 per cent, 38.42; 
half blood, shrink 58 per cent, 47.88. 


Among the territory wools appraised, 
original bag Arizona wool, fine, shrink- 
ing 65% per cent, netted 39.84 cents; 
fine French combing, shrink 66 per cent, 
38.42 cents; fine short French combing, 
shrink 75 per cent, 27.75 cents; graded 
three-eighths, shrink 56 per cent, 45.76 
cents; graded half blood, shrink 53 per 
cent, 54.05 cents. Colorado original bag 
lots fine combing, shrink 64 per cent, 
42.48 cents; three-eighths and quarter 
blood, shrink 43 per cent, 57 cents; 
graded half blood French combing, 
shrink 69 per cent, 34.41 cents; fine 
and half blood French combing, shrink 
60 per cent, 46.40 cents; fine staple, 
shrink 64 per cent, 42.48 cents; fine 
short, shrink 64 per cent, 41.05 cents; 
graded three-eighths blood, shrink 54 
per cent, 50.60 cents. 


Texas fine and fine medium French 
combing wools, shrink 56 per cent, were 
appraised at 50.60, with 12-months 
staple fine wools, shrinking 60 per 
cent, at 47.20; eight-months fine and 
fine medium, shrinking 61 per cent, 
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42.12 cents. Very little of the spring 
clip of mohair was left. Contracting 
continued at a moderate pace at prices 
around 60 cents for adult and 80 cents 
for kid hair. 


CEILING PRICES 
PREVAIL ON HIDES 


Heavy and light steer and cow hides 
from packer take-offs were quoted at 
approximately 15% cents and branded 
steer and cow hides sold around 14 
cents, with native bull hides at 12 cents. 
Dry flint hides, weighing from 28 to 
42 pounds, were quoted up to 15 cents 
to country sellers; bull, 8 to 9 cents, 
and a few quotations up to 10% cents. 
Packer calfskins netted around 27 cents 
and packer kipskins 20 cents. 


Packers Lose Plea 
For Loss Compensation 


As long as the firm shows net profits 
in its over-all financial condition, a mat- 
ter of a loss on some of the beef sold 
is no substantial hardship. That in ef- 
fect was the answer Price Administra- 
tor Prentiss Brown gave to a request of 
packers for “fair compensation under 
the margin guarantee in the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
well as under the Constitution.” The ad- 
ministrator said that “the Constitution 
does not require the price administra- 
tor to establish maximum prices which 
assure each seller a profit on every 
transaction.” 


Mexican Cattle Exports 
Heavy Early This Year 


Cattle exports to the United States 
from January to April of this year in- 
creased more than 35 per cent over last 
year, according to the ministry of agri- 
culture in Mexico. But the Mexican gov- 
ernment on June 4 restricted exports of 
live cattle to 500,000 head annually, 
which volume of export, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been exceeded in no recent 
year. 


Vaccination Best Protection 
Against Sleeping Sickness 


Horses not exposed to mosquitoes and 
other flying, biting insects are less likely 
to get “sleeping sickness” than those out 
in the pasture much of the time, accord- 
ing to Department of Agriculture animal 
disease specialists. But the most reliable 
way to protect the animals against this 
disease is to have them vaccinated. 
There are two types of sleeping sickness, 
the eastern and western types. It is im- 
portant to use the correct type of vac- 
cine. 


You Can't Eat Grass 


Livestock are converters of feed into 
human food. Grain (corn, wheat, rice, 
soybeans, etc.) could be used direct by 
humans, but grass and other roughages 
are not fit for human consumption. 


Phone KE. 8164—Quick S-rvice 
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CATTLEMEN'S 
BOOKKEEPING BOOK 


Prepared especially for cattlemen 


Meets need of ranches 
of 100 to 1,000 head 


Simple . . . can be posted by anyone... 
easy to handle . . . measures 12x19 
inches, weighs 114 pounds, contains 27 
sheets between tough red pressboard 
covers. 


Records provided for in 


the book are: 

1. An inventory of equipment, estab- 
lishing a value and a plan for account- 
ing for depreciation. 

An inventory record of livestock 
and feeds. 

3. A journal of cash receipts and 
expenses, with special columns for en- 
tering the different kinds of expense 
and income items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by months, 
for the coming year. 

6. A record of items receivable and 
payable. 

Financial summaries at the end of 
the year. 

The following types of records of the 
year’s operations are also provided for: 

1. A record of the livestock counts, 
the sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

2. A record of the amounts and dates 
of the use of feeds for the different 
classes of stock. 

3. A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for differ- 
ent kinds of work. 

6. A memorandum of weather con- 
ditions, the dates of the more import- 
ant farm and ranch operations, etc. 


Order from American National Live 


Stock Association, 515 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver, Colorado ... Price $2.50 

















































The proven, 
practical, labor saving way with an 


AUTOMATIC 


Currying and Dipping Machine 


Eliminate the work of individual spraying or 
running stock through a vat, by installing an 
Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine. It 
does a thorough job of keeping livestock sleek 
and free from pests. A low cost, iabor saving 
way to rid livestock of flies, lice, grubs, scab, 
skin diseases, etc. Cattle gain faster, saves 
hides, saves fences, feed bunks and buildings 
ne destruction due to rubbing. A real money- 
maker. 


ON THE JOB— 
Every Hour, Every Day 


Avoid hit and miss dipping. 
Stock treat themselves when 
they want and need to. Easy 
to install. Built to last a 
lifetime. All-steel construc- 
tion. Long lasting brushes. 
Adjustable to fit hogs or 
cattle. 


Write for 
FREE FOLDER 


Our new, colorful folder, 
fully illustrated, gives com- 
plete information about this 
remarkable machine. Read 
what users say. Write today. 





SN ULE 


This machine ts 
vital te food pre 
Suction and mate- 
rials are evail- 
able for ite manv- 
facture. 








AMES Te a ar Ce bcd 
Dest. 713 PENDER, NEBR. 





HANDY WAY 
TO JOIN 


THE AMERICAN NAT'L 
LIVE STOCK ASS’N 


To American Nat’l Live Stock 
Ass’n, 

515 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
I subscribe to the A. N. L. S. A. 


(1 cent a head) 
to cover membership for current 
year, which includes a year’s sub- 
scription to the PRODUCER. 








LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 








RECEIPTS— 1943 
SORE see ac A eae he ee 1,066,664 
RS a a) a eh 366,633 
ne hei dete sonic cari wae 3,675,271 
Sheep and Lambs.......................... 1,783,864 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS+ 
RRR ct te i a 8 ete 540,993 
REI Sst A seeks ge i nal da 161,146 
lsh alas atlas aide sidnangiiaiidlda 851,853 
Sheep and Lambs.......................... 725,313 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

MRORIA Ss ici Bee te tae 202,109 
I hi ctecicetesbcditladibiaactacpedeniett 50,132 
NI ks Ae rt ee a 59,679 
eS | eee 199,529 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 


RNA osc cessteess cos coless ca hexssantcsciecaates 707,905 
RN ia. a cc tea" em 
BUNS cn cnthn Ae nec teiea es 5,649,942 
Sheep and Lambse.......................... 1,593,675 


*Exclusive of calves. fIncludes stockers and feeders. 


1942 


1,415,923 

536,730 
2,896,360 
1,831,899 


532,426 
191,422 
634,542 
779,369 


203,869 
59,798 
49,063 

217,473 


1,039,128 

475,099 
4,553,937 
1,481,443 





1943 
7,391,520 
2,264,406 

19,112,919 
10,808,402 


3,651,577 

970,522 
5,041,797 
4,661,697 


1,576,350 
288,804 
387,471 

1,494,409 


4,983,000 
2,101,000 
29,897,000 
9,392,000 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— july 14,1943 
Steer and Heifer—Choice (700 lbs. up) ....$21.50-21.87 
Steer and Heifer—Good....-........2c.:.....:......... 20.50-20.87 


Steer and Heifer—Choice (500-700 Ilbs.).. 
Steer and Heifer—Good..........................-.-.-- 
Yearling Steer and Heifer—Choice............ 
Yearling Steer and Heifer—Good.............. 
Cow—Comimercial coo... vcesel eccn sein. ensnks etl 
Veal and Calf—Choice........... 
Veal and Calf—Good.......... sic ncesaubawacusveecsl 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 
Lamb—Choice (all weights) ........................ $ 
Lamb—Good 
Ewe—Good 
Ewe—Commercial 
FRESH PorK CUTS— 
Loin—8-12 lbs. average......................2.---ss000 $ 





*Veal Only. +Steer only. 


21.50-21.87 
20.50-20.87 
21.50-21.87 
20.50-20.87 


26.00-26.37 
24.50-24.87 
13.25-13.62 
12.00-12.8 


25.25-26.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Slaughter Steers—Choice (1,100-1,500 lbs.) ..$ 
Slaughter Steers—Good...................2--..2000c-s0000 
Slaughter Steers—Choice (900-1,100 Ibs.) .... 
Slaughter Steers—Good....................-.....----.00000 
Slaughter Steers—Medium (700-1,300 lbs.) 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (700-900 Ibs.) .. 
Heifers—Good-Choice 
NGG osc ee se esac ste oevnbianeeaes 
Vealers—Good-Choice 
Calves—Good-Choice 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice...... 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med......... 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-240 Ibs.)........ 
Spring Lambs—Good-Choice.........................-+. 
Yearling Wethers (Shorn) Good-Choice...... 
Ewes (Shorn)—Good-Choice........................---- 


July 16, 1943 
15.50-16.90 
14.50-15.75 
15.50-16.50 
14,25-15.50 
12.50-14.50 
14.25-16.25 
13.50-16.00 

3.00-14.00 
14.00-15.50 
12.00-13.50 
13.50-15.50 
11.50-13.50 
13.85-14.00 
14.50-15.50 
13.25-14.50 

7.00- 7.75 


New York 
June 17, 1943 


$21.50-23.75 


20.50-22.75 
21.50-23.75 
22.50-22.75 
21.50-23.75 
20.50-22.75 
18.50-18.75 
21.50-23.75* 
20.50-22.75* 


$26.00-28.25 


24.50-26.75 
13.25-15.50 
12.00-14.25 


$25.25-28.75 


June 15, 1943 


$15.75-17.00 


14.50-15.75 
15.50-16.75 
14.50-15.50 
13.00-14.50 
14.25-16.25 
14,00-16.00 
12.75-14.00 
15.00-16.00 
12.00-14.00 
14.00-16.25 
12.00-14.00 

3.90-14.15 
13.65-14.50 


7.25- 8.25 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


July 1, 1943+ 


PPOPER RCCL ons teed ait 74,089,000 
CG TIE asic ee 7,294,000 
Lamb and Mutton, Frozen.......... 7,857,000 
PGZON OP ORK 22 seers suaceenaecnes 212,841,000 
Re Fe acs cde rm 128,227,000 
PACTAQR OE os eee 174,431,000 
Frozen and Cured Trimmings.... 99,886,000 
ING raccataceteteistecasetbencilehncesatinapai 205,139,000 
Rendered Pork Fat:.......2.2..00... 15,053,000 
POPOVCTL AOUIGLY \ os casos ce tec ncisececton 25,193,000 


NOTE—These holdings include stocks in both cold storage warehouses and meat packing house plants. 


June 1, 1943 
80,213,000 
9,847,000 
10,284,000 
215,135,000 
106,908,000 
197,755,000 
93,557,000 
156,447,000 
9,682,000 
20,963,000 


July 1, 1942 
64,369,000 
17,187,000 

5,313,000 

188,251,000 
122,326,000 
211,596,000 
112,062,000 

93,682,000 

8,578,000 
79,200,000 


“Cured or in process of cure. +Preliminary figures. {Previously included with lard. 


First Six Months—— 


1942 
7,655,756 
2,793,505 

17,024,968 
10,744,020 


2,891,189 

998,003 
4,307,175 
4,575,824 


1,327,768 
364,408 
316,554 

1,187,480 


5,757,000 
2,771,000 
26,927,000 
9,213,000 


Chicago 
July 15, 1942 
$20.50-22.004 
19.50-20.50% 
20.50-22.00} 
19,50-20.50; 
20.50-21.50 
19.50-20.50 
17.50-18.00 
21.00-22.00 
19.00-21.00 


$25.50-27.50 
24.00-26.00 
10.00-12.00 
8.00-10.00 


$27.00-29.00 


July 15, 1942 
$14.50-15.25 
13.25-14.50 
14,25-15.00 
3.25-14.25 


9.50-10.50 
13.50-15.00 
11.00-13.00 
11.50-13.00 
9.50-11.50 
14.70-14.90 
13.75-14.25 
11.50-12.50 
5.00- 6.00 


Five-Year Av. 
39,978,000 
12,681,000 
3,238,000 
215,782,000 
97,795,000 
234,241,000 
79,294,000 
213,197,000 


73,602,000 
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WESTERN RANGE AND 
LIVESTOCK REPORT 


N JULY 1, FEED WAS GOOD ON 

western ranges except in the South- 
west and local areas, as reported by the 
western livestock office of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Range and pas- 
ture feed conditions made a marked im- 
ees during June in the central 
and northern Great Plains and in the 
Northwest. Cattle and sheep were gen- 
erally in good conditions except in the 
South. 


Ranges. Feed on western ranges and 
pastures was generally good to very 
good except for short, dry feed in the 
Southwest and local dry spots in south- 
central Colorado, southern Utah, and 
parts of Nevada. The reported condition 
of range feed showed more than usual 
improvement during June in the central 
and northern Great Plains and the North- 
west. In Montana, the Dakotas, Wyo- 
ming, and Nebraska, June rains made 
very good range feed. Montana and the 
Dakotas had good later feed prospects 
with ample moisture. Nebraska needed 
rains to make later feed and Wyoming 
ranges had a good growth that could be 
maintained by rain. Eastern Colorado 
and western Kansas ranges and pastures 
were good. Oklahoma had good range 
and pasture feed, with dry spots in the 
west helped by recent rains. Texas had 
ample summer feed and fair to good 
later prospects, with late rains helping 
the dry situation in western Texas and 
the western side of the plains and Pan- 
handle. New Mexico ranges were very 
dry with short feed, but late June rains 
gave temporary local relief. In Oregon 
and Washington, range feed showed a 
marked improvement from June rains, 
with good later feed prospects. Idaho 
high ranges were very good, but low 
range feed was short. In Utah and 
Nevada, high and northern ranges were 


improved by rain, but there was short: 


dry feed on the lower sections of south- 
ern and southeastern Utah and parts of 
Nevada. Arizona ranges continued dry 
and poor, with a shortage of stock water. 
California had good feed on pastures and 
ranges, with improved feed on _ the 
northern coast and in the north following 
recent rains. Most of the western high 
and mountain ranges had a late growth 
of feed, but rains in the previous month 
gave prospects of good summer feed. 
The growth of feed on desert winter 
ranges was good in southern Wyoming 
but short in Utah, Nevada, southern 
Idaho, and parts of south-central and 
western Colorado. 


Cattle. Cattle were generally in good 
to very good flesh except in parts of the 
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ROUND THE RANGE 





Southwest where feed was short and dry. 
Cattle showed better than usual gains, 
due to a slow start during the spring. 
There was generally a very good crop 
of calves developing well except in the 
dry areas. Feed conditions were generally 
favorable for cattle and calves during 
the month except in parts of the South- 
west, and there was some relief there 
by recent rains. The marketing and 
movement of cattle from the West was 
light during June. Good feed and un- 
settled conditions resulted in but few 
cattle moving except from feed-lots and 
dry areas. The Texas movement of 
cattle was light during June, following 
a heavy spring run. The very active 
demand for cattle to run on pastures 
and ranges slowed up, and there was 
little tendency on the part of western 
cattle feeders to buy or contract cattle 
for the coming feeding season. 


Sheep. Sheep were generally in good 
to very good condition, while those in 
dry sections held up well with only light 
shrink. In the northern and northwestern 
states, sheep made above average gains 
during June due to better feed and a 
delayed spring start. Late lambs were 
doing well in the northern sections. 
Early lambs in Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho made very good gains during 
June. The Idaho movement of early 
lambs was late, with light June ship- 
ments. Texas sheep were in fairly 
good condition, with fair to good 
feed. There was a heavy movement 
of sheep and lambs from Texas in late 
June and early July. In New Mexico and 
Arizona sheep held up well, with rain 
needed to make range feed. California 
sheep and lambs did well, with the east- 
ward movement about 50 per cent of 
last year, leaving a surplus for local out- 
lets. Utah and Nevada sheep and lambs 
did well. Lamb crop conditions were 
very spotted, with reports of above- 
average spring losses in several states. 


Farm Mortgages Paid Off 
At Good Clip 


Last year, farm mortgages throughout 
the country were paid off about three 
times as fast on the average as the 
previous three years, according to fed- 
eral figures. This action is in direct 
contrast to the tendency of farmers dur- 
ing World War I to increase their in- 
debtedness by buying more land when 
farm prices were increasing rapidly. 


Post-war demand for food as a result 
of the Army’s present feeding program 
will keep the nation’s farms and ranches 
humming in every section of the coun- 
try.— CoL. PauL P. LOGAN, assistant 
chief, Sustenance Division, Quartermas- 
ter Corps, United States Army. 





Our Fancy Boots 
Have Gone to War 


But... 
Our high stand- 
ard of Quality 
and Workman- 
ship remains at 
home. 












Made to your 

order and 
measure. Fits 
guaranteeed. 







Send for Our Order Blank 


Western Boot Gompany 


P. O. Box 1270 Tucson, Ariz. 


Aira PAGODA ADL oe I 


Are You Keeping Up — with the tatest de- 


velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that Specialize in a particular sub- 
ject! You'll be interested in at least one of these 
magazines ... and you have the assurance that 
the articles are written by people who know. 
Send in your subscriptions today! 


Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1. 
The Cattleman, $1 
Florida Cattleman, $1. 
National Live Stock Producer, 50c. 
Texas Live Stock Journal, $1. 
Eastern Breeder, $2 (8 mo., $1.) 
Hog Breeder (all breeds), $1. 
Sheep (and Karakul) Breeder, $1. 
The Sheepman, $1. 
New Mexico Stockman, $1. 
Pacific Stockman, $1. 


Bee Magazines 
Beekeepers Magazine, $1. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1 per year. 
Beekeeper’s Item, $1 
American Bee Journal, $1. 
Farming 
The Country Book, quarterly, $1. 
American Farm Youth, 75c. 
Fletcher’s Farming, 50c. 


Goats 
American Dairy Goat News, $1. 
Goat World, $2 (6 mos., $1.) 
Pigeons 
| American Pigeon Journal, squab-fancy, $1.58. 
Pigeon News, fancy only, $1.50. 
Poultry 
Northeastern Poultryman (2 yrs.), $1. 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry Paper, $1. 
Pacific Poultryman, 50c. 
Florida Poultryman, 50c. 
New Hamp. Breeder, quarterly, 3 Yrs., $1. 
Bantam Magazine, $1 


Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exelusively), $1. 
American Rabbit Journal, $1. 


Other Specialties 

Co-operative (farmers’) Digest, $2. 

Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1 

Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 

The Soybean Digest, $1.50. 

New Agriculture, (sugar beets only), $2. 

American Fur Breeder, (mink, etc.), $1. 

Small Commercial Animals and Fowls, 50c. 

National (saddle) Horseman, $5. 

Hoofs & Horns (rodeos, West), $1. 
All magazines are monthlies except where other- 
wise noted. Prices are for one full year. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed. All orders are handled 
| promptly and acknowledged. Rush your sub- 
scriptions today. Remit in any way convenient 
to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC P. O. Box 1288, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Sample copies at single copy prices. 
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“WHERE TO BUY” 
AD DEPARTMENT 


Thirty cents a line, except display space. 
Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send 
—_ to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 


RANCHDS, large or small, for sale, ex- 





change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Do you find it difficult to secure information | 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The | 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen | 


with more information on range sheep than any | 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel | 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


Abortion vaccine; calfhood vaccination. Gov- | 
ernment licensed strain 19. Free literature. 
Kansas City Vaccine Company, Department 
1-A, Stockyards, Kansag City, Mo. Dr. Oester- | 
haus, owner. 


ANGORA GOATS 
Interested in Angora goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas 
—the only ranch magazine published serving | 
the Angora goat industry. Subscriptions, $1.50. | 
Sample copy 15 cents. 





FOR SALE: Large New Mexico stock ranch con- 
sisting of 200,000 acres of deeded land and 
125,000 acres of leased land. Well improved 
with plenty of water, and some timber. All min- 
eral rights with deeded land. Chas. M. Crossman | 
Agency, P. O. Box 874, Albuquerque, N. M. 


WANTED: Western cattle ranches as investment, 
from $150,000 to $500,000. Inspection soon. 
R. T. Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 





ALFALFA $EED 





Clean, Long- 
Life Stand... as 


GOLD SEAL Brand is grown at high 
altitudes to resist winter-kill. Triple 
cleaned. High germination test. Ask for 
free Alfalfa Booklet and prices. 
WESTERN SEED CO., DENVER 


Send for FREE CATALOG 





EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES - 35¢ EA. 





Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and | 
full instructions, all for rae postpaid. Ear tags | 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, | 


Breeders Supply Co, 7<i! Butts | 


low 
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Southwestern Ranches 
In Magazine Spotlight 


Three national magazines have re- 
cently publicized some of our south- 
western stockmen in write-ups and pic- 
tures. The Saturday Evening Post 
featured photographs and descriptive 
matter on the “Rail X Ranch” bulls— 
Dave Jeffcott, and the R. C. Jeffcott and 
Frank Cowlishaw ranches. The 
Ladies Home Journal directed its spot- 
light to the Bourdons’ “Silver Creek 
Ranch” in northern Arizona as one in its 
series of stories on “How America 
Lives.” . .. Latest recognition is given 
by Life to the 300,000-acre ranch near 
Grants, N. M., of Floyd Lee, well-known 
wool and cattle grower. 


Grazing on Public Domain 
Closed to Wild Horses 


The Grazing Service has closed graz- 
ing to horses “except those lawfully 
grazing on or crossing” the grazing 
areas or those used “in connection with 
operations authorized by the federal 
range code or used as riding, packing 
or draft animals by persons lawfully 
traveling over such land.” The order, 
applying to the 58 grazing districts of 
the West, covers the period from Sep- 
tember 1, 1943, to March 1, 1944. It was 
issued because the many unowned and 
wild horses “consuming forage needed 
for domestic livestock caused injury to 
the range and increased cost of ad- 
ministration.” 


Protein for Suckling Pigs 
Cuts Feeding Period 


Protein feeds supplied to young 
suckling pigs make them grow faster 
and ready them for market earlier 
than usual. In Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry experimental work, suckling pigs 
as young as three weeks old received 
supplemental protein feeds—skim milk, 
tankage, soybean meal, and _ peanut 
meal. The pigs, while suckling their 
dams and from weaning to 14 weeks 
of age, had access to the protein in ad- 
dition to a standard ration. They were 
then fed as usual to market weight, 
which was reached two weeks earlier 
than usual. 


Argentina Reported Planning 
Campaign Against Disease 


It is reported that Argentina plans 
a $1,500,000 campaign for the eradi- 
cation of foot-and-mouth disease and 
has issued new inspection require- 
ments in line with that determination. 
This appears to be chiefly the result 
of pressure from Great Britain, which 
is Argentina’s best customer and has 
full purchasing power for the United 
Nations. The action may also be at- 
tributed to a growing movement 
among the cattlemen of the country to 
clean up the disease, looking forward 
to the possibility of outlet in the 
United States. 


| ON THE SIDE 


WHOPPER: When we said last month 
that the whaling season was about to 
begin and told you that whale steaks 
were dark red and maybe tasted some- 
thing like beef, we ought to have 
warned you that even if you do want 
to try something new, don’t go asking 
for a whale steak, or you'll find your- 
self with more on your hands than 
you can easily handle. Whaling men 
say that the tenderloins of the whale 
measure a trifle over 30 feet in length, 
Or maybe these days that’s something 
really to blubber about. 


ATTENTION, FOREST SERVICE: Ac- 
cording to Reuter’s News Agency, the 
German radio has described in mouth- 
watering terms a meal consisting of soup, 
meat, and dessert prepared entirely out 
of wood and flavored by a_ synthetic 
sauce also derived from wood. Ten spe- 
cially invited guests partook of the 
converted 2x4’s at Geneva. Foreign 
Commerce Weekly reports, similarly, 
an artificial meat which German scien- 
tists are making out of chemically 
treated wood chips under a process re- 
putedly developed by a former Nobel 
chemistry prize winner. It tastes bet- 
ter than sawdust, we’ll have you know. 


RAINMAKER: Carlos Ronstadt, down 
in Arizona, tells a story about a com- 
munity that was so dry they were 
trying to get everybody to pray for 
rain. However when they gathered for 
that purpose the _ preacher _ said, 
“There’s no use praying for rain. Not 
one of you brought your umbrella, and 
that proves you haven‘t any faith.” 

Someone has said that the taste of a 
pinch of salt is considerably enhanced 
by putting it on a piece of beefsteak. 
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DON’T PAY MORE THAN LEGAL PRICES 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





